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AW AK 


FOR THE WHOLE FAMILY. 
WIDE AWAKE is but $2.50 a year; 25 cents a number. 


Those parents who at this season are considering what magazine to take for their young folks, and would be 
lad to have the subscription-price cover something which the whole family would find yatta ney should exam- 
ne WIDE AWAKE and its Prospectus for 1883. Though it is the young folks’ favorite magazine, father, mother, 

teacher, grave divines, artists, and men of science, alike give it a perusal each month. Its serial stories cover 
such a range of authors as Mrs. A. D.T. Whitney, who writes “ Buttered Crusts;’’ “ The Silver City,” and 
its sequel, 46 cadens John,” are from the pen of Fred A. Ober, the Central American Explorer;” “ Old Caravan 
Days,” a story of Emigrant Wagon Times, is by Mrs. Catherwood; “The Double Masquerade” is a story of 
Historic Boston and General Washington’s Cambridge Headquarters; and a favorite artist has just gone abroad 
to prepare the Picture Serial, ‘‘ Through Spain on Donkey-back.’’—It is no wonder when such men as Benjamin 
Vaughan Abbott and Edward Everett Hale (who is pleased to call himself ‘‘ The Political Editor of WiIpE 
AWAKE), make matters of politics and law and current events clear and interesting to everybody; it is no won- 
der when Marion Harland gives ‘‘ Cookery Lessons”’ for practice every month, and The Next Neighbor follows 
with “Anua Maria’s Housekeeping,” and Professor Sargent of Harvard College writes ‘‘ Health and Strength Pa- 
pers” for the boys; it is no wonder when its Chautauqua Young Folks’ Reading Union Course gives eight. 
series of TT wena: articles; it is no wonder when its short stories and poems are from such writers as 
Mrs. A. D. T. itney, “‘H. H.,’’ Mrs. Rose Terry Cooke, Eliot McCormick, John Coryell, Rose Kingsley, 
Mrs. Craigin, George Cary Egggleston, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, Edward Everett Hale, (Susan Coolidge, Arthur 
Gilman, Celia Thaxter, Nora Perry, Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe, Fred A. Ober, Mrs. Hartwell-Catherwooi, 
Christina Rossetti, A. Mary F. Robinson, Philip Bourke Marston, Margaret Sidney, Mrs. Muloch-Craik, Mary 
E. Wilkins, Dr. Felix Oswald, Minister Frey, Ben Perley Poore, Professor Baird, &c., &c. 

See the November number, containlng full Prospectus, and the magnificent Holiday issue (the December 
number), with its new cover in six colors and containing 144 pages and a hundred pictures. 


THE PANSY: 


An Hight-page Weekly for Boys and Girls. Only 75 Cents a year. 


This delightful illustrated paper, edited by the author of the “ Pansy ’’ books, is eat suited to week- 
day and Sanday reading. A serial by the editor, “ Pansy,” will ran through 1883,—one of ose inimitable stories 
that take hold of the people, sure to win new friends to this popular author, and to stimulate to the very 
highest of true, sincere living. 


OUR LITTLE MEN & WOMEN: 
A Magazine for Youngest Readers. Only $1.00 a year. 


To please our small patrons who wish for “more pictures” still, we have altered and enlarged our picto- 
rial monthly known heretofore as LirTLE FoLKs’ READER. It will be published hereafter as Our LITTLE 
MEN AND WOMEN, is to contain twenty-four pages instead of sixteen, and in addition to its regular illustrations 
will give Six Beautiful Full-page Pictures each month. Its original plans will be adhered to, of giving easy 
reading for beginners at home and at school put in short words and short sentences. 


BABYLAND: 


The only Magazine in the World Expressly for Babies. Only 50 cts. a year. 


No home where a baby laughs and coos can be complete without this dainty monthly. During the next 
year it will be more delightful than ever. It will have its musical jingles, and its sweet amusing stories of tin 
men and women, and its large, beautifal pictures, as heretofore, and will be printed in the same large type an 
on the same heavy cream-tint paper. Grand Holiday namber, with cover in six colors, only 5 cts. 


Orders for subscriptions, applications for agencies, special terms and circulars, may be sent to 


Announcement. 


JUST READY, 
NHW EHDITION 


— OFr — 


English Grammars, 


THOROUCHLY REVISED 
HENRY KIDDLE, A.M., 


Late Supt. of Schools of New York City. 


As the PusLisHERsS OF Brown’s GRAMMARS, we take pleasure in announcing 
that these PopuLAR STANDARD TextT-Books have been THOROUGHLY REVISED 
AND ADAPTED TO THE PRESENT EDUCATIONAL DEMANDS. 


While we have constantly endeavored to add to these books all the improve- 
ments which the latest experience and study have devised or suggested, we have 
also striven to retain the grammatical system of Goold Brown, in all essential par- 
ticulars, virtually intact. This we believe will still be found to be the case in this 
new edition ; although very decided changes have been made in certain important 
respects, besides the addition of matter to carry out the plan of the reviser. 


With these alterations we hope that these works will be found more useful to 
the public, and will prove a more valuable aid to teachers in imparting instruction 
in this really important branch of education. 


Copies of the new edition of the “First Lines” will be sent by mail to those who 
desire to examine it, on receipt of >S cents, and of the “ Institutes” on receipt 
of &O cents. 


Circular mailed free on application. Correspondence solicited. 
WILLIAM WOOD & CoO., 


382 m 56 and 58 Lafayette Place, NEW YORK. 


: D. LOTHROP & CO,, Publishers, 32 Franklin St., Boston. 


The Writing Machine. 


It will double your speed; © 
It will write a dozen copies at once; 
It will save your eyes, back, and nerves. 


Gs Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


F. T. ROUSE, Box 358, Hartford, Conn, 


FOR A 


J. HMalliwell-Phillips, the Shakespearian, 
Hollingbury Copse, Brighton, England: There are 
editions more adapted for specialists, but I cannot 
magine one more suitable for the public at large. 
(Feb. 7, 1882). 


Philadelphia; I scarcely know how I can better show 
my high appreciation of this noble edition, with its 
happy mingle of illustration, explanation, and keen, 
subtle, sympathetic criticism, than by placing it where 
English and German scholars can have free access to it. 


THE HARVARD SHAKESPEARE, 


By H. N. HUDSON. 


Iv Is THE SAFE EDITION TO BUY. a 
How it is regarded by OUR MOST EMINENT SHAKESPEARIANS may be judged from the following: 


Joseph Crosby, the Shakespearian, Zanesville, | Prof. Dowden, the Shakespearian, Dublin: Hud- 
Ohio: It is anoble and admirable edition in every re- Saplish Bhak oan tala beside the best work of 
spect. It must be, for years to come, the best,andthe, #, P. Whipple, the noted critic: His is the most 
leading ‘‘ authoritative Shakespeare in the language. Sea nivel criticism 

whic as, durin @ present centur i 

P. A. Daniel, an eminent Shakespearian, London, in English 

England: The notes must command the attention of| W. J. Child, Professor of English Literature, Har- 


., vard College: A best edition of Shakespeare I have 
critics, containing, as they do, the most recent contri-, always been at a loss to recommend. My first impres- 


butions to the study of the text, from the pen of one of sion ‘is that this may safely be called the very best 
the best known of modern Shakespearian scholars. | edition. (May 24, 1881.) 


GINN, HEATH & CO., Publishers, tse Avenue, CHICAGO, 
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SECOND ANNUAL LIST. 


Will be awarded in 190 PRIZES, for the best pencil drawings made with 


DIXON’S 


_ Pupils of all the public and private schools and art schools in the 
United States can compete, no matter what grade of skill or talent 
they may possess. For a pamphlet containing full particulars, address 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CoO., 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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Manuf’ing Opticians, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
MICROSCOPES, 


OPTICAL and 
METEOROLOGICAL 
INSTRUMENTS. 


of 24 pages /ree. 


Full Catalogue of 15€ pages | 


»—. for three stamps. 


— Mention this paper. 


G. S. WOOLMAN, 


116 Fulton St., New Vork. 
DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, PAPERS, AnD MA- 
TERIALS, for Schools, Colleges, and Practical Draft- 
ing. Also Microscopes and Optical Instruments. Fully 
Illustrated Catalogue sent for stamp.. (317 tf eow 


MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY. 
\ Favorably known to the public since 
#221826. Church,Chapel, School, Fire Alarm 
and other bells; also Chimes and Peals. 


MENEELY & CO., WEST TROY, N. Y. 
> 
= 
© 
= 
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SCHOOL MEDALS. 
Of Gold and Silver, cheaper 
than any other firm in the 
— Satisfaction in every 
case, onograms cut and en- 
graved. Gold Rings made to 
order. Goods sent to all parts 
of the country. Send stamp 
for Lilustrated Price-list. 

ROBT. W. KIP, 


EXCELSIOR. 


sett Fulton St. N.Y. 
EDUCATIONAL HEADQUARTERS 


Silicate Book Slates, 


Neatly and strongly bound in fine cloth, for lead or 
slate pencil, with or without interleaves ; unequaled 
marking-surface, superior erasible qualities, great du- 
rability ; they are light, portable, and noiselers ; made 


all sizes. 


Black Diamond Slating 


The best Liquid Slating for Walls, and Blackboards 
easily applied; put up in cans of various sizes, with full 


directions for use. 


Blackboards, 


Made-of the best material, thoroughly seasoned, both 
sides of “ Black Diamond Slating,’’—the finest and best 
made. 


Lapilinum (Stone Cloth), 


verfect, flexible blackboard ; rolls lightly like a map, 
ithout injury; 36 and 46 inches wide. 


Ivorine Sheets, 


Assorted colors ; size 2214 x 2814 ir. ; trans nt ; one 
or both sides a perfect erasing surface ; sheets cut to 
order, any size desired. 


Beware of Worthless Imitations. 
These goods are fully protected by PATENTS and 
COPYRIGHTS in this country and France, Germany, 
and Eogland. Received the Highest Award at the Phil- 
adelphia International Exhibition, 1876, and the Paris 
Exposition, 1873. 
Send direct to Educational Headquarters, 


NV. ¥. Silicate Book Slate Co., 


SAMPLES and 191 Falton Street, 


Descriptive Catalogue | 
mailed on application.) 392 N. VW. CITY. 


CONSUMPTION. 


ave &@ positive remedy forthe above disease; 
thousands of cases of the worst kind and of ar eas 
have beencured. Indeed, sostrong is my faith in ment 
that I willsend TWO BOTTLES FREE, together with a VA 
UABLE TREATISE on this disease, to any sufferer. Give Ex- 
press & P, ©. address, DR. T. A, SLOCUM. 181 Pearl 8t., N. 


WANTED, 
A man to conduct military drill in a first-class Boys, 
Institute. He is expected also to have charge of the 
Gymnasium and hear the boys in declamation. 
Apply to HIRAM ORCUTT, 
Mamager N. E. Bureau of Ed., 
16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


R. & J. BECK,| 


aud all Accessories and Out- 
fits, with every description of 


Illustrated, condensed list 


OPTICIANS, 


928 Broadway, N. Y., 


Manufacturers of Fine 


ASTRONOMICAL AND LANDSCAPE 


TELESCOPES, 


At greatly reduced prices. 


alogue of al 


Opera, Field, and Marine Glasses, 


Spectacles an Eye Classes 
with Pebbles of the finest quality, $4 pair. 
Send ef for our 116-page illustrated Cat- | 

Optical Instruments, as well as 


igi Pedometers, Rain Guages, Batteries, Barom- 
y eters, Thermometers, Spectroscopes, &c., &c. 


Brain and Nerve 


GIVES RENEWED VIGOR IN ALL DISEASES 


It gives vitality to the insufficient bo 


For sale by Druggists or by mail, ®t. 


Vitalized Phos-phites. 


IT RESTORES THE ENERGY LOST BY NERVOUSNESS OR INDIGESTION; RELIEVES LAS- 
SITUDE, ERRATIC PAINS AND NEURALGIA; REFRESHES THE NERVES TIRED BY WORRY, 
EXCITEMENT, OR EXCESSIVE BRAIN FATIGUE; STRENGTHENS A FAILING MEMORY, AND 


IT IS THE ONLY PREVENTIEIVE OF CONSUMPTION. 


vents fretfulness, and gives quiet, rest,and sleep. It gives a better disposition 
to infants and children, as it promotes good health to brain and body. 
Composed of the Vital or Nerve-giving Principles of the Ox-Brain and Wheat-Germ. 
PHYSICIANS HAVE PRESCRIBED 600,000 PACKAGES. 
F. CROSBY CO., 664 & 666 Sixth Ave., New York. 


Food. 


OF NERVOUS EXHAUSTION OR DEBILITY, 


dily or mental growth of children, pre- 


Importer and Manufacturer of 


School and Laboratory Apparatus, Pure Chemicals, 


Agent for NON-BLISTERING PLATINUM. 
A very large stock of first-class Apparatus ; for sale at lowest rates for best goods. Correspondence solicited. 


ESTABLISHED 


1866. 


and Apparatus, 


CURT 


improved Physical and Chemical Apparatus. 


Highest Premium awarded, 1880, to Students’ Electrical Cabinet,— $15.00 ; also to his elegant Holtz Machines 
371 Catalogues on application. 


Large new Catalogue 


CHEMICAL & PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS. 


J. & H. BERG 


just issued. 


191 Greenwich St. 
and 95 John St., 
NEW YORK. 


E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, Boston, 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


Physical and Chemical Apparatus. 


Illustrated Catalogues sent free, on application. 


JOSEPH PILLOITS 4 
| 


THE FAVORITE NUMBERS, 303,404, 332, 351,170, 
AND HIS OTHER STYLES 
— = SOLD sy ALL DEALERS mnoucuour me WORLD. 


PENS. 


St. B. BHNJAMIN, NEW YORK, SILK BANNER and Gold. 
esey St. J. & R. LAMB, New Yors, 


59 Carmine Street. 


Send for circular and price-list 
for DECORATION of DAY and SUN- 
DAY SCHOOLS. 250 =z 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Church 
hools, Fire Alarms,Farms, etc, FULL 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 


Estey Organ Co., 
GENERAL MANAGERS FOR NEW ENGLAND, 
Estey Organs, 
Haines Upright Pianos. 
Hazelton Pianos, 
601 Wasuineton St., Boston, Mass. 


CURE 


en I say cure 1 do not mean merely to stop them fora 
time and then have them return in, I mean a radical cure. 
i have made the disease of FITS, EPILEPSY or FALLING 
SICKNESS a life-long study. Iwarrant my remedy to cure 
the worst cases. Because others have failed is no reason for 
not now receiving acure. Send at once for a treatise and a 
Free Bottle of my infallible remedy. Give Express and Post 
for a trial, and I will cure -¥ 


It costs you nothin 
Address Dr. H. G. ROOT, 183 Pearl St., New 


JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus. 


147 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
MICROSCOPES FROM $38 TO $1,000. 
154 Catalogues on application. eow 


AYER’S 
Cherry Pectoral. 


No other complaints are so insidious in their at- 
tack as those affecting the throat and lungs : none 
so trifled with by the majority of sufferers. The 
ordinary cough or cold, resulting perhaps from a 
trifling or unconscious exposure, is often but the 
beginning of a fatal sickness. AYER’S CHERRY 
PECTORAL has well proven its efficacy in a forty 
years’ fight with throat and lung diseases, and 
should be taken in all cases without delay. 


A Terrible Cough Cured. 


“In 1857 I took a severe cold, which affected my 
lungs. I hada terrible cough, and passed night 
after night without sleep. The doctors gave me 
up. I tried AYER’s CHERRY PECTORAL, which 
relieved my lungs, induced sleep, and afforded me 
the rest necessary for the recovery of my strength, 
By the continued use of the PECTORAL a perma- 
nent cure was effected. Iam now 62 years old, 
hale and hearty, and am satisfied your CHERRY 
PECTORALsaved me. HORACE FAIRBROTHER.” 

Rockingham, Vt., July 15, 1882. 


Croup. —A Mother’s Tribute. 


“While in the country last winter my little 
boy, three years old, was taken ill with croup; it 
seemed as if he would die from strangulation, 
One of the family suggested the use of AYER’S 
CHERRY PECTORAL, a bottle of which was al- 
ways kept in the house. This was tried in small 
anc —— doses, and to our delight in less than 
half an hour the little patient was breathing eas- 
ily. The doctor said that the CHERRY PECTORAL 
had saved my darling’s life. Can you wonder at 
our gratitude? Sincerely yours, 

Mrs. EMMA GEDNFEY.’’ 

159 West 128th St., New York, May 16, 1882. 

‘*Thave used AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL in my 
family for several years, and do not hesitate to 
pronounce it the most effectual remedy for coughs 
and colds we have ever tried. A.J. CRANE.” 

Lake Crystal, Minn., March 13, 1882. 

“‘T suffered for eight years from Bronchitis, and 
after trying many remedies with no success, I was 
cured by the use of AYER’S CHERRY: PECTORAL, 

JOSEPH WALDEN.” 

Byhalia, Miss., April 5, 1882. 

“TI cannot say enough in praise of AYER’s 
CHERRY PECTORAL, believing as 1 do that but 
for its use I should long since have died from 
lung troubles. . E. BRAGDON.” 

Palestine, Texas, April 22, 1882. 

No ease of an affection of the throat or lungs 
exists which cannot be greatly relieved by the use 
of AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL, and it will always 
cure when the disease is not already beyond the 
control of medicine, 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists. 


No. 19 Bond Street, New York, 


The Celebrated “Triumph” Dovetailed Desks, 


which gives the only perfect Blackboard surface. 


Improved School Apparatus for every department. 


BAKER, PRATT & CO. 


General School Furnishers, 


Agents Wanted. 


IN THE SALE OF 


THE BEST History of the United States, 
THE BKST Cyclopedia of Universal Knowledge, 
THE BEST Pictorial Family Bible, 
and make from $35 te #75 weekiy, write to 
393 tf PHILLIPS & HUNT, 805 Broadway, N. Y. 


BETTE THAN EVER! 


Manufacturers of the 
Improved Eureka Liquid Slating, 


GLOBES, Blackboards, Slated Paper and Cloth, &c. 


Send for descriptive circulars. 

BAKER, PBATT & C@., 
Booksellers, Stationers, and School Furnishers, 
835 No. 19 Bond Street, New York. 


The SEALING Ace, 
Best Known. 


SE D for our Grand Premium List if you wie te 


make Vacation a profitable one, 
OURNAL, 16 Hawley 8t., Boston, Mass. 


Agent for the CLIMAX BLACKBOARD ERASER. 


73 Fulton Street, Boston. 


A. G. WHITCOMB, 


INK-WELIS, &c 

At Very Low Prices. 
Send for illustrated cir- 
cular and price-list. 


MOTHER, HOME, AND 
TERAVEN. 400 best authors. 
Prose and Poetry. Introduction by T. L. Souler D.D. 
This elegant Home Book made more beautiful. Re- 
vised. Gist Thousand. Entire new Plates. 40 pages 
our new (yclo amon nts. 
TREAT, Publisher, New York, 388 h 


AGENTS WANTED IMMEDIATELY for LIFE of 


Ablest Authorship; Finest Illustrations: 
Lowest Price. Containing the scenes and incidents 
of his boyhood; struggles of his youth ; might of his 
early manhood ; valor as a Soldier ; career as a States- 
man; election to the Presidency, and the Tragic 
Story of his Death. Fastest selling Book 
FOOT Outfit 50 cents. ddress 


JONES BROS & CO.. Cincinnal’ and Chicaoo. 


GENTS WANTED 


IN ALL PARTS OF THE U.S. TO SELL 
THE 


American Universal Gyclopadia. 
8. W. Green’s Son, 74 & 76 Beekman St., N. Y. 


AGENTS! BOOK AGENTS! 


SUNLIGHT SHADOW 


John B. Gough-2a 


We want 1000 more Agents to sell this f 
Everyone laughs and c uver it. ns of sands 
are now waiting for it. Ministers say “God qpeed it.’ 
The temperance cause is now “ booming,” and this is the best 
selling book ever issued. Now is the time to work for Holiday 


deli . d for circulars and see our 
WORTHINGTON & Con» 


For the Holidays ! 


Our Premium List 


Is a valuable auxiliary to those who wish to 
in profitable Agency work. a Sal 


NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
16 Hawley Street, Boston 


Address, 


$72 A WEEK. $122 aay at homecasily made. Costly 


outét free. Address Trum & Co., Augusta,Me, 
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WHAT A WHITE ROSE.WHISPERED. 


BY FANNIE H. RUNNELS. 
I. 
(In a Rose Garden.) 
** Rose, ere I am old with years,’’ 
And a lovely maiden sighs, 
** Will no fairy prince, but tears 
Kisses rain o’er sunny eyes ?”’ 


White Rose.—Little maid of foolish fears, 
You would know, if you were wise, 
Love laughs out at what you say,— 
Love is young, and young alway! 


II 


What if death will not delay, 
Lay me low beneath the grass ? 
Will a lover near me stay, 

’ Mid the roses gently pass ? 


White Rose.—Love would not from you away, 
For, my pensive little lass, 
Love could never yield its breath, 
Love is mightier than death! 


Ill. 


White Rose.—Love your love as I love you. 

Maiden.— But you wither, dear, and die. 

‘White Rose.—Maiden, love is ever true, 
Love is longer-lived than I. 


M. (thoughtfully).—Naught on earth below is true, 
Unless what above is,— 
Love, yes, love is ever true; 
Love,—I know what love is,— 
Fresh and true, undying given, 
Love on earth, from Love in heaven. 


Maiden.— 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


CorPORAL PUNISHMENT AT PRovipENCcE.—During 
the year the matter of corporal punishment has received 
more than usual attention at the hands of the Providence 
Committee. While it, perhaps, would never be wise to 
entirely remove the power from the teacher of inflicting 
it, the uniform course pursued has been to discourage 
its use, and to foster among the teachers the sentiment 
that it is to be used as an exception, rather than as the 
rule. It is with pride that the Committee point to 
schools, and those, too, formed .of the youngest children, 
where not a blow has been struck during the year, and 
where, too, the discipline is second to none in the city. 
While not denying that the necessities of other schools 


may have absolutely required the use of this form of 
punishment, still it is the uniform policy of your Com- 
mittee to hold up these schools to our teachers as ex- 
amples worthy of their most careful imitation.— Report 
of Prov. (R. I.) School Com. . 


Grograruy.—Remember that if your pupils get cor- 
rect mental pictures of the physical characteristics of 
one country, even, and are trained to see how those 
characteristics affect the situation of the towns, nature 


of products and trade, employments, governments, etc., 
they will at least know how they ought to study geogra- 
phy.—J. G. Fitch. 


Luxurizs 1n Epvucation.—There are luxuries in 
education, as in food and dress and equipage, and in 
wealthy communities the luxuries command the chief 
attention. At the English universities a large propor- 
tion of the students expect to be gentlemen of leisure. 
The idea of giving heed to the demands of skilled labor, 


829/ walks of life; it is certainly a great mistake. 


of preparing for lives of activity and usefulness, — the 
idea of earning one’s daily bread and of supporting one’s 
family, — scarcely enters their heads. In such an at- 
mosphere as that, how incongruous is the plea for an 


education to things; for a training of the hand and eye 
as well as the intellect to lives of useful employment. 
Yet half the colleges in the United States ape the En- 
glish universities, and half the high schools ape the 
colleges.— Prof. Woodward, Washington Univ. 


Tue EpucaAtion.—It is a common mistake to 


328/suppose that a fine education unfits for the common 


You can- 
not educate one faculty without developing them all. 
Many a young girl without household-training has, after 
her marriage, at once mastered the art of housekeeping ; 
her college did not teach her to cook, but it taught her 
to think, and the cooking followed as a matter of course. 
Intellectual development is physical development; by 
refining and strengthening the nervous system, it gives 


power of recuperation to the body. The war statistics 
show that delicate-bred college boys stood the hardships 
of camp and field and hospital far better than roughs, 
whether from the wild woods or great cities.—Church 


Union. 

Wuar To Tracn Boys.—It has been said by a 
philosopher that the true education for boys is to 
“teach them what they ought to know when they be- 
come men.” What is it they ought to know ? 

First: To be true, to be genuine. 

Second : To be pure in thought, language, and life,— 
pure in mind and body. 

Third: To be unselfish, to care for the feelings and 
comforts of others; to be polite, to be generous, noble, 
and manly. 

Fourth : To be self-reliant and self-helpful, even from 
early childhood. Teach them that all honest work is 


honorable, and that an idle, useless life of dependence 
is disgraceful. 

When a boy has learned these four things, he has 
learned some of the most important things he ought to 
know when he becomes a man.—Penn. School Jour. 


TRUE PrincipLEs. — There are principles of teach- 
ing which may seem small when held in the teacher’s 
hand; but when they are caught up upon some experi- 
ence, and unfold themselves and work their wondrous 


changes in the character of children’s minds, they seem 
to stretch out until there is no measuring their length. 
—Amer. Jour. of Education. 


LANGUAGE First. —It is unnecessary to argue that 
the power to speak and write the English language cor- 
rectly is what the boys and girls should first acquire; 
all admit the fact, yet it is well known among the 
teachers that in the majority of the grammar-schools 
children are taught difficult parsing who cannot write a 
respectable letter, and who speak very incorrectly. The 
proper use of language should be the end sought; only 
the simplest parsing should be taught in the grammar 
schools, and the time now wasted devoted to language 
lessons. The teachers claim that the fault lies in the 


character of the examination-questions, difficult parsing 
being made the test, rather than the child’s ability to 
to speak and-write correctly. There is certainly need 
of reform in this direction.— Baltimore American. 


Tue Citizen’s Epvcation. — In a late address the 
Rev. E. E. Hale says, “The Declaration of Independ- 
ence should be framed and hung up in every school- 
house in the United States. The Constitution of the 


United States should be at the hand and in the head of 
every schoolboy in the United States.” 


UNHEALTSFUL Exercise.—In answer to several in- 
quiries as to the value of rowing, riding, walking, tri- 
cycling, boxing, cricket, etc., as healthful exercises, 


Knowledge says: “It will, probably, sound paradoxical, 
after the stress we have laid on the necessity for exer- 
cise, to say that we consider each one of these exercises, 
as pursued by specialists, undeniably bad for the devel- 


opment of a well-proportioned and thoroughly healthy 
frame. ‘Take, for instance, any first-class eleven in 
cricket, and you will invariably find so large a propor- 
tion of ill-shaped men as to show that thoroughly well- 
built cricketers owe their goodly proportions to exercise 
outside cricket. Take rowing again. Unless a rowing 
man doesfother work especially intended to correct the 
defect, he has invariably poor arms above the elbow, a 
marked inferiority in the development of the chest as 
compared with the back, and he generally has round 
shoulders and a forward hang of the head and neck. 
Boxing is better, but it cannot be pursued with advan- 
tage as the chief exercise a man or boy takes; and it is 
entirely unsuited to girls and women.” 


CHURCH AND SCHOOL. — (I) 


BY W. H. PAYNE, 
Prof. of Pedagogics, Ann Arbor, Mich, 


The unfriendly attitude that the church sometimes 
assumes toward the public school is one of the unpleas- 
ant facts of current history. It is a fact that is re- 
gretted by the friends of popular education, because 
they need the codperation of so potent an ally; and it 
should be equally regretted by the enlightened member- 
ship of the church, because of the false position that is 
an inevitable result of this hostile attitude. That civil 
institution known as the public school has come to us 
as one of the elements of our civilization, and it has 
come to stay. We are living in times when education 
has become, or is becoming, a function of the State. 
There is no more obvious fact than that popular educa- 
tion is henceforth to be controlled by the civil power. 
In this country the State is not at all likely to forbid 
the Church to educate, but it is absolutely certain that 
the State will continue to educate. It would seem to 
be the part of wisdom, therefore, for the church to ad- 
just herself to this order of things, and if she cannot 
approve of this historical sequence of events, at least to 
offer no open hostility to it. Many good men see much 
evil in the newspaper, but they do not make themselves 
ridiculous by attempting to brush it back into the past 
from which it came. We have it on our hands, and we 
must make the best of it. 


The hostility of Rome to the public school is a noto- 
rious fact of long standing; but there is at least an ele- 
ment of consistency in her attitude. Passive obedi- 
ence, subserviency in act and thought to authority, is 
an essential element in Catholicism ; and so far as the 
schools inculcate the habit of independent thinking 
they are anti-Catholic; 7. ¢, “godless.” 1t must be ad- 
mitted that the whole tone of public-school life is favor- 
able to the cultivation of the individual reason ; so that 
from her own point of view Rome is consistent in her 
hostility to the public school. I am not sure that the 
Catholic clergy know the full extent of their danger 
from this source. On one occasion a poor widow 
brought me her little boy, saying: ‘ Please place this 
boy in your school; I am bound that this one of my 
children shall know something besides his catechism, 
and I do not care what priest or bishop say about it, 
either.” I am sure that many Catholic parents think in 
this way, though perhaps only a very few dare to say 
and do what this desperate woman did. 

Again, we shall the better understand this hostility 
of the Catholic Church if we recollect. that two civiliza- 
tions, a past and a present, are here in conflict. In her 
ideas of progress, Rome represents the civilization of 
the middle ages, while the public school is the very ex- 
ponent of the modern spirit. If we cannot excuse the 
hostility of Rome to the public school, we can at least 
understand it; we"can say that, with her ideas of prog- 
ress, and acting on the instinct of self-preservation, she is 
consistent in her warfare on an institution that is alien 
to her sympathies and purpcses. 


While the public school is a direct issue of Protest- 
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antism, it is a somewhat astonishing fact that consid- 
erable bodies of Protestants have arrayed themselves 
against institutions of learning that are maintained by 
the State. So far as I am informed, this hostility has 
usually originated in denominational colleges, and is 
directed against universities under State control. For 
the sake of illustrating just what I mean, as well as of 
making a contribution to current educational history, I 
will state the aspect of affairs in Michigan from the 
point of view now under consideration. 

We have now in active operation six denominational 
colleges, as follows: Adrian (Protestant Methodist), 
Albion (Methodist Episcopal), Hillsdale (Free Will 
Baptist), Hope (Reformed Church), Kalamazoo (Bap- 
tist), Olivet (Congregational). All these colleges are 
under the control of enthusiastic and devoted men; to 
a considerable extent the instruction given is of a high 
quality ; and, in the aggregate, many young men and 
women attain a degree of cultivation that would have 
escaped them had it not been that these schools had in- 
vited them to the scholarly vocation. All these schools 
are making heroic struggles against poverty, and poorly- 
paid officers are working in the spirit of true mission- 
aries. The tables that are spread for the intellectually 
hungry are worthy of a larger company ;.and some- 
times, almost literally, servants are sent upon the high- 
ways to compel students to come in that the lecture- 
rooms may be decently filled. 

At the head of our public-school system is the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, founded, thoroughly equipped, and 
very generously supported by the State. It has ample 
libraries, laboratories, and museums; its teaching-force 
is large, and at this writing, the number of its students 
is 1,399. 

Under the state of things now described, it is easy to 
see that in their efforts after patronage, these denomina- 
tional schools come into competition with the university. 
Some of them are content to base their claims for pa- 
tronage upon the solid quality of their work, and upon 
their legitimate denominational needs; but others in- 
dustriously attempt to divert students from the univer- 
sity on the plea that the higher education given by the 
State is, atheistic, godless, or extremely dangerous, and 
that it is the duty of Christian parents to send their 
children to schools under denominational control. If 
it were necessary to my purpose, I might lend interest 
to my statements by the mention of names, but news- 


paper notoriety has already anticipated any excuse I 


might have for doing this, and in following papers I 
shall discuss the two questions that are brought for- 
ward by the facts I have now recorded; viz., 1. The 
assumption that the higher education should be denom- 
inational, 2. The right and the duty of the State to 


educate. 


SOME MORE PLAIN FACTS. 


BY MRS, ANNIE A. PRESTON. 


I recently met a young woman, a graduate of Mount 
Holyoke Seminary, who disappointed her friends,—who 
were expecting great things of her,—by marrying a 
widower with a family of boys. 

“T thought to make teaching my life-work,” she said, 
during our conversation; “but although I am not in 
the schools, I find I take much more interest in them 
than I did when moving along in their routine. I taught 
nineteen terms, mostly in large village schools, and was 
called a successful teacher; but I can see now where I 
might have done much more efficient work than I did 


do.” 
“ Your familiarity with the ways of children in school 


have helped you in the management of your boys,” I 
said. 

“Undoubtedly,” she replied. “I get on very well 
with them, and they are not at all easy boys to manage; 
and, unconsciously, they teach me quite as much as I 
teach them. I can see now that I did not take personal 
interest enough in my scholars. I did not study the 
character of each one. I did not know how dear every 
child was to the hearts of its own parents, however dis- 
agreeable or uninteresting it might be tome. To some 
one, it was his and her very own. 

“T never thought of that, in that way, even after I 
had charge of my husband’s boys, until my own little 
boy came to me. I should very much dislike to send 


my little boy to school to a teacher as young and inex- 
perienced as I was when I first took charge of a pri- 
mary school. 

“T don’t know what is to be done about it, but I am 
more and more impressed that teaching is put into too 
young and inexperienced hands. I have achild in each 
grade of our village school, and that gives me an excuse 
to visit the schools, even if an excuse was necessary. 

* You don’t know how I long to have the management 
of those schools. I think of it every day of my life. 
Of course every one would call it absurd for me to -hire 
a woman to do my housework while I resumed my 
former occupation of teacher; but I am strongly tempted 
to do so, long enough to correct some of the evils that I 
used fo wink at, at least.” 

“T am surprised,” she went on, “to see the little 
interest taken in school matters here in Connecticut. 
I suppose it is because the State fund is considered all 
that is necessary for the support of schools, and there is 
no money raised by taxation. If people could only 
realize how insufficient the State fund is, especially in 
the smaller towns, where, on account of the small wages 
paid, inexperienced teachers always have to be relied 
upon,—and would devise some means by direct taxation, 
or subscription, to make it larger, they would begin to 
take a personal interest in the schools. As it is now, 
there are very few people who consider the schools any 
concern of theirs. 

“This indifference begins with the school-meetings. 
Half the time the warrants are not pasted at the proper 
times and places. Then those voters who remember 
anything about the meeting are too lazy to go, and fre- 
quently there are only two or three present, and the 
meeting will be adjourned week after week. The time 
for the schools to begin draws near,—enough men rally 
to choose a committee; they all refuse to serve, and it 
is considered a great joke to appoint some one who is 
not present; and if that person happens to be some 
one hardly able to read or write, and entirely ignorant 
of the manner in which the business devolving upon 
him shall be transacted, the joke is all the more pointed 
and relished. At town meeting, when the votes for 
examining committee and school visitors are cast, the 
burlesque-voting often shows how little real interest is 
taken the matter. 

“There are always plenty of girls standing ready to 
draw the money, and they are willing to sacrifice their 
home for a few weeks with the noisy children in one of 
the dust-holes that pass for school-houses, for the sake 
of the money. 

“There is, once in a while, a girl who conscientiously 
endeavors to teach the children; but it is almost an im- 
possibility to do so with any degree of success, on 
account of the entire lack of discipline. In the town 
for instance, where I live, term after term the children 
go to the school-house, the days that school is in session, 
and whisper and laugh and play and read story-books 
and play games in school-hours. They go through the 
usual school formula of study and recitation, but the 
little they learn can only be realized by hearing them 
recite and by asking them questions. 


“T have found by actual experience in visiting schools 
in other towns, that our town is not so very far behind 
the other country towns in different parts of the State. 
Wherever I go, where there is a district school in session, 
I make a point of giving it a passing call that I may be 
able to judge intelligently as to how the great cause of 
education is progressing. 

“Some of my experiences have been unique. In one 
school,—taught by an exceedingly handsome young 
girl,—I was seated in the back part of the room, and, 
actually, the scholars, several of them young girls as 
large, and apparently as old, as the teacher, made such 
a promiscuous racket that I could not hear anything 
that the class on the recitation-seat was saying. At last 
the teacher pounded with her book on the desk to com- 
mand attention, and in the respite thus gained remarked 
to the class: ‘ 

‘*¢The scholars have made such a hub-bub that I couldn’t 
tell whether you had your lessons or not, but you an- 
swered promptly, and so I will mark you perfect ata 
venture.’ The scholars went chuckling to their seats; 
another class was called, and you may be sure there was 
no cessation of the ‘ hubbub.’ 


“At one school that I visited there was a great deal 
of tittering that I could not account for. Presently a 
geography-class was called. The teacher looked them 
over as they took their places. 

“¢Where’s James?’ she asked. ‘He answered to 
his name when I called the rolls. Is he asleep?’ 

“¢No ma’am, I guess not,’ tittered one of the girls. 

“<¢He is not in his seat, that is evident,’ said the 
teacher, crossing the room. ‘Is he in the house ?’ 

““¢ Yes ma’am,’ tittered another of the class. 

“¢ Unless he’s gone up chimney,’ added a third. 

«James Marsh, you come into the class this instant,’ 
said the teacher, sternly. 

“At once a pair of rough shoes, followed by a pair of 
long legs, appeared from the trap-door of the ventilator 
overhead, and presently a tall, lank boy, dropped him- 
self down by his long arms, and slouched into the class. 
The merriment of the undisciplined scholars was up- 
roarious by that time, of course. 

“«¢ Why were you up there, James ?’ asked the teacher, 
after the noise had subsided. 

“<¢ Went up ter see’ft I could find the north pole. 
You wouldn’t find it for me afore recess, an’ tol me ter 
find it merself. I didn’t see nothin’ on’t up there.’ 

“At another school, boys and girls were out at recess 
when I entered. ‘The teacher’s bell rang, and two or 
three scholars presented themselves at the door as if for 
a rapid entrée, and, seeing a visitor, drew back. There 
was a good deal of laughing and subdued talk, the bell 
rang again,—imperatively, this time,—and the scholars 
came in. Two tall girls, women-grown, came first; then 
several large boys, followed by a troop of boys and girls 
of all ages. It was a cold day of late November, but 
the children were all barefooted, carrying their shoes 
and stockings in their hands. 

“<The first class in grammar will take their places to 
recite,’ said the teacher. But not a scholar moved. 

«Mary, why do you not come out, as usual ?’ asked 
the teacher. 

“*Darsn’t,’ said the largest girl. 

“¢Why ?’ 

I’m barefoot!’ 

“ « How does that happen ?’ 

“‘¢ You found fault this mornin’ cos we made so much 
noise stampin’ round in our thick shoes.’ 

“¢VYou can all go out and dress your feet, and be 
quick about it,’ said the teacher; and as the children 
hustled out, I followed. 

“Once when on a journey we called at a little school- 
house in a country neighborhood where there was evi- 
dently a school in session. Three or four women had 
their work in the tiny school-room, and were visiting 
with the teacher, who was busy over a complicated piece 


of crochet. We learned in our conversation with them | 


that the school was small and they were in the habit of 
visiting the time away. The teacher, it transpired, by 
the way, belonged in the neighborhood. 

“A teacher told me, a few days since, that she asked 
a class of girls of from twelve to fifteen, ‘What is a 
monosyllable ?’ and the reply was, ‘ Never heard of such 
a thing.’ ‘ 

“T was in a country town, not long ago, where the 
children and young people, out of school and in, laughed 
at everything and at nothing, like a collection of idiots. 
I spoke about this peculiarity, after a while, and was 
told that a young man who had taught in nearly every 
district in town, allowed his scholars to laugh all they 
pleased, by taking a book or paper and beginning to 
read when they iaughed, saying, ‘ Have your laugh out 
now,’ and allowing them to keep it up for ten or fifteen 
minutes at a time. The teachers who followed him, 
naturally, found it almost impossible to correct the 
habit. 

“A teacher told me, last week, that she had been in 
the habit of having a general exercise, daily, before dis- 
missing the school at night,—asking miscellaneous ques- 
tions. Upon going into a new school recently, she 
asked, ‘Who is the governor of this State ?’ 

“‘¢ General Grant,’ said one. ‘George Washington,’ 
said another. ‘No, he’s the president,’ said a third. 
‘Well, it’s just the same.’ ‘No taint, nuther.’ ‘Oh! 
I know,’ called out a little boy; ‘it is Ben,—Ben,— 
Ben Butler!’” 

It is needless to say this was in Massachusetts, These 
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seemingly trivial incidents illustrate what little interest 
is taken in some schools by either adults or children or 
teacher. Now and then there is a child who learns, but 
that child would learn if it did not go to school at all. 


AN IDEAL COUNTRY SCHOOL- TEACHER. 


ARTICLE ONE. 


If the first aim in any school should be the develop- 
ment of character, the first consideration of means must 
be the discipline of the school. But a teacher whose 
reputation rests on discipline usually has few other de- 
sirable qualities; so while admitting discipline to be of 
the utmost importance, we should not understand by it 
the martinet strictness which allows no one to look 
either to the right or left. If possible, the scholars 
should be entirely unconscious that there is discipline. 
The proper way to bring about this result is to interest 
the scholars, so that the first requisite in the teacher of 
a school not pledged to a fixed system of work should 
be the power of being interesting. — originality counts 
for more than information here, still it is not enough to 
be interesting; a master could doubtless interest his 


boys in horse-racing ; but the interest must be in those 
subjects which will be of most value to the pupils. So 


there are certain accomplishments most desirable to a 
teacher. 

I should be inclined to place first upon the list of 
those indispensable to a country teacher, that of good 
reading. I do not mean elocutionary refinements, 
which have their place elsewhere, but clear, correct, 
pleasant, intelligent reading. The first object is to 
make the pupil able to read with perfect ease, and the 
next to make him care to read. In some schools 
several hours are now given each day to interesting 
reading, with the best results, but this subject would re- 
quire a paper by itself. The only point to be urged 
here is that the power to read well, and to teach read- 
ing well, is of the greatest importance to the teacher of 
a school in which the scholars are expected to spend 
only a few years; for their only chance to educate 
themselves hereafter will lie in their ability to enjoy 
good books. 

In mathematics, the teacher must be clear and cor- 
rect. The knack of wrestling with problems full of pit- 
falls is not essential, but in country towns where it is 
the custom for all the hard-headed old farmers to treas- 
ure up special examples and test every generation of 
teachers with them, it adds much to the dignity of a 
teacher to be able to walk serenely among the snares. 


A teacher may or may not teach the science of gram- 
mar well, but he should always speak correctly himself 
and correct the pupils’ errors. 


As for geography, the more a teacher has traveled, 
the more interesting will be his treatment of that sub- 
ject. 

Beyond these preliminary studies, it is of great im- 
portance that a country teacher should be well ac- 
quainted with at least one branch of Natural Science. 
It is really sad to see how little country people in gen- 
eral know of the world around them. Those who are 
observing indeed, sometimes have a large store of 
isolated facts of value, or which might be made of value 
by the crystallizing touch of a slight scientific frame- 
work. Now, there is little time to teach science in a 
common school. The teacher could at best do little 
more than encourage the pupils to bring in specimens 
of the wonders of their own village, and perhaps give 
them an occasional talk about them; but there are 
several reasons why this begining isall-important. Es- 
pecially is this so because of the present tendency to 
crowd into cities, partly from the desire to make money 
and partly because there is so much that is entertain- 
ing in city life. This tendency cannot be corrected by 
either philosophy or preaching, but can only be met by 
such a system of cultivation as shall add to the attrac- 
tions of the country. A naturalist will gladly forego 
the allurements of the city in order to follow his favor- 


We have thus far given only the leading educational 
qualifications of a country school-teacher. The desira- 
ble qualities of mind and character may be considered 


in another paper. H. E. P, 


DON’T TAKE IT TO HEART. 
There’s many a trouble 
Would break like a bubble, 
And into the waters of Lethe depart, 
Did we not rehearse it, 
And tenderly nurse it, 
And give it a permanent place in the heart. 


There’s many & sorrow 
Would vanish to-morrow, 
Were we but willing to furnish the wings; 
So sadly intruding, 
And quietly brooding, 
It hatches out all sorts of horrible things. 


How welcome the seeming 
Of looks that are beaming, 
Whether one’s wealthy or whether one’s poor; 
Eyes bright as a berry, 
Cheeks red as a cherry, 
The groan and the curse and the heartache can cure. 


Resolved to be merry, 
All worry to ferry 
Across the famed waters that bid us forget, 
And no longer fearful, 
But happy and cheerful, 
We feel life has much that’s worth living for yet. 


— Tinsley’s Magazine. 


SCHOOL-ROOM SKETCHES. — FOR YOUNG 
TEACHERS. —(XL) 


BY MRS. EVA D. KELLOGG, BOSTON, MASS. 


It seemed almost impossible for the teacher to make 
the little children see just how she held that pen. It 
seemed easy for her to let the fingers rest here, and 
drop there, but when they tried to imitate her, the un- 
trained muscles wouldn’t “come right,” and with 
thumb, forefinger, little finger, and wrist, all to think 
of at once, it was too much for little chubby hands, and 
they couldn’t do it. So the teacher determined to take 
time and place the little rebellious fingers herself. Be- 
ginning with the first boy near her, she bent encour- 
agingly over him, but had no sooner taken the little hand 
in hers, than something besides pen-holding fastened 
her attention. Underneath the five untrimmed nails lay 
a little mourning rim, looking as undisturbed in its 
wontedness as the boy’s unconscious face. Now that 
she was observing, both hands as well as nails were 
correspondingly shadowy. She went from one pupil 
to another teaching pen-positions, but noting carefully 
the hands that were of the earth, earthy at the same 
time, till every pair had passed under detective review. 
True, the girls showed a lightening of accumulated soit, 
but none suggested “ rosy tipped fingers” save by con- 
trast. 

Writing was at once laid aside, and every child was 
asked to hold the hands up, thumbs together, palms 
outward. The room instantly flowered out into parellel 
rows of shaded hand-blossoms. ‘“ Now, children, each 
one look at your own, and see why I have asked you to 
do this,” said the teacher, with a certain tone and smile 
that the children were learning to understand as a sure 
sign of a coming “ good time.” 

They looked, but more at each other than at their 
hands, till there came over the faces of two or three of 
the most sensitive, in the whitest collars and aprons, a 
shamed look of consciousness that found relief in drop- 
ping and hiding the upraised hands. With the free- 
masonry that exists among children, the truth flashed 
from one to another till every hand was down. “ How 
many started for school this morning with clean hands 
and nails ?” asked the teacher. A few were very sure, 
some were uncertain, and many looked down. 

Then the program was tabled, and there followed a 
lesson in personal appearance, interspersed with direct 
questions as to teeth-brushing, hair-brushing, etc., etc. 
Once into the field of home inquiry, other questions 
growing out of this familiar talk came to the surface. 
It was confessed by these impenitents that they sat up 
late at night, drank tea and coffee, and indulged in 
every imaginable form of eating-dissipation. What has 
this to do with school ? Everything to do with it. It 
is an unwritten axiom that people behave better when 
they look well. There is a self-respect inspired by per- 
sonal tidiness and tasteful appearance that is of the 
greatest assistance to the teacher in building up a 
child’s character. A pride in appearance is a direct 
step toward pride in deportment. 

Can a child who goes to bed at a late hour, sleeps in 
a close room, and eats an unhygienic breakfast, do as 


nature’s laws? Is the teacher under no moral obliga- 
tion to guard against the unhealthful conditions that 
send her a child unfit for the day’s study ? 


The most beautiful theory of development-teaching 
will fail in its application if the pupil is suffering 
the penalty of a broken law of its being. To teach 
these commonest laws to children is to attempt to reach 
the parents at home in the only way in which a 
teacher can reach them. Educating parents in the 
simplest hygienic rules by way of the children’s influ- 
ence is a slow, unsatisfactory process, but poor as it is it 
cannot be despised or neglected by the teacher who 
looks for the child’s well-being at every point. Do not 
these things that intimately relate themselves to the 
good of the pupil come within the range of the teacher’s 
influence ? 


HOW TO BECOME A GOOD TEACHER. 


TRANSLATED BY MARION TALBOT, A.M. 


[The following article is taken from the Ecole Premiere, of 
Huy, Belgium. A teacher’s note-book, on which these ques- 
tions were written, was found ina school reported as a model. | 
1. What is the subject of the lesson ? 

2. To which class or section do the scholars belong 
to whom this lesson is be given ? 

3. How much time am I permitted to devote to this 
lesson ? 

4, Having answered the preceding questions, what 
will be the extent of the material for my lesson ? 

5. According to what method of instruction shall I 
use this material? For what reason ? 

6. With what previous lesson shall I connect the one 
I am preparing? How? 

6. What great divisions does the subject of the lesson 
comprise ? 

8. What are the essential difficulties ? 

9. How many of these are scientific or methodolog- 
ical? What are they? By what means can I explain 
or surmount them ? 

10. What ought a synopsis of the lesson necessarily 
to include ? 

11. Is there any way of drawing a practical or moral 
conclusion? What ? 

12. How shall the lesson be applied ? By preparing 
a theme on it. 

13. Shall the pupils perform this task at school or at 
home, immediately after the lesson or later ? 

14, What intellectual faculty does this lesson exer- 
cise particularly? How? 

15. What inclinations can I encourage or suppress 
effectively ? How? 

16. In what circumstances during their school life 
will my pupils have occasion to utilize the knowledge that 
I impart in this lesson? What method shall I adopt 
after this consideration ? 

17. In what circumstances of ordinary life can this 
same knowledge be utilized ? What ought I to do in 
this case ? 

18. What faults ought I to correct in myself? (At- 
titude, language, method, relations with the pupils, etc.) 


[The good teacher from whose note-book these ques- 
tions were taken, devotes a little times daily to a crit- 
ical examination of what has been done in school dur- 
ing the day, covering the following points : | 


1. Has order reigned during all my recitations? In 
either case, to what can the result be attributed ? 

2. Have I been excessively severe toward certain 
scholars? If I were called upon to do the same things 
again, would I use so much severity ? Would I punish 
again in the same manner? Would I punish more or 
less severely ? 

3. What difficulties have I met in my lessons? 
Have I succeeded in surmounting them? How? 

4. Which of my lessons has been the most valuable ? 
To what shall I attribute this result ? 

5. Must I not reproach myself for having lost, or 
badly employed, part of the time in school? What 
were the causes and results of this loss of time ? 

6. Did I leave school satisfied or discontented ? 
what reason ? 

7. Have I succeeded in correcting or lessening any 


For 


much effective thinking in a day as one who obeys 


of my faults ? 
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8. What lessons and what benefit have I derived 
from the observations which I have made during 
the day ? 

[ Let teachers meditate upon these questions, and they 
will find in them the secret of perfecting themselves in 
the art of teaching, and will acquire in a few years a 
number of fruitful experiences. 

How useful a similar proceeding would be, applied to 
observations made on the psychical development of chil- 
dren and pupils! How rapidly the science and art of 
education would evolve! Let all teachers aid in the 
work, and contribute in gathering rich material for per- 
fecting a psychology truly and eminently experimental. | 


TEACHERS’ MISCELLANY. 


WINTER EVENINGS. 


By PROF, W. W. BAILEY. 


There are some who express a great dislike for winter even- 
ings. To them the hours between supper and bedtime are 
long and weary. We cannot understand this feeling, and 
while desiring to cherish every sympathy for all phases of 
thought, we cannot but think there is something wrong in the 
mental condition of such complainants. To us these social 
hours are too short; they are our times for thinking, as well as 
of relaxation. Absolute meditation beside a wood-fire is not 
bad for aman. Personally we like to take an introspective 
glance, as it were an account of stock. We reach down the 
wares from the shelves of memory, ticket those goods we think 
are worth retaining, and check the rubbish for the ash-man. 
If one only could rid himself of the litter that accumulates in 
the pigeon-holes of the mind! The brain, like the sensitive 
plate of a photographer, takes every impression, and all of a 
sudden, after years of oblivion, out starts a picture into ugly 
or beautiful proportions. In what limbo of the cerebrum, by 
the way, are kept people’s names? Often we struggle half-a- 
day to recall some title; it follows us like Peter Schlemil’s 
shadow, and yet we cannot grasp it; turning to some ordinary 
occupation, all at once the letters flash out before us, The 
name must have been somewhere all the time. 

But we are digressing. It is of winter-evening occupations 
we proposed to speak. To many tired teachers we can easily 
imagine that the night brings little but the hope of sleep. 
Happy are those whose occupations allow them the restful 
ease of home-study, or reading, or even play. The lover of 
nature is especially fortunate. In the winter evenings he 
overhauls his collections of the summer, and performs a vari- 
ety of little jobs put off for just these times. Let us instance. 
We have been mounting a lot of grasses and sedges,—the ac- 
cumulation of many summers. The process is mechanical, 
but requires neatness and skill. To do it one must be trained, 
in acertain measure. Wecould not intrust the work to an 
apprentice, for one thing,—the all-important labels might be 
confused. It is necessary to know the plants, or, at least, to 
be able to name them if necessary. 

We need not enter into the process of mounting and pre- 
serving plants, which we have elsewhere minutely described, 
(Botanical Collector’s Handbook); we simply refer to it as a 
pleasant winter occupation. As we handle the plants many 


- points of structure or classification impress themselves. Often 


we are diverted to a long study of some special genus or 
species, and led into much collateral reading. Again, the 
plants we have ourselves collected always awaken memories 
of pleasant places and valued friends. There is that little 
grass from the summit of Mt. Lafayette. It recalls the tenth 
day of last August, when it was gathered, while the wind 
blew great guns, and we looked down over mountain-ranges, 
fertile valleys, and rivers stretching to the sea. Again, here is 
Cenchrus, a miserable burr-like grass, of no beauty; but when 
we see it, a certain glorious day in August, 1878, comes back 
to the mind, and we hear the breakers dashing on the farther 
beach at Newport. It is astonishing how much of association 
there is in such specimens. They seem to be the talismanic 
keys that unlock whole treasuries of by gone events. 

We can view this evening-work in still another aspect. The 
plants, as they are lald out on clean white paper, must en- 
trance us by their grace. No one probably could define in 
words a botanist’s delight over a lot of dried plants; it is only 
second to his joy over the fresh ones. Everybody knows what 
it is to receive a letter,—the expectation and the hope as the 
envelope is eagerly torn open. This is as nothing to the re- 
ception of a package of plants from some good collector. The 
only time when we are conscious of feeling like a miser is 
when gloating over such a newly-arrived accession. Often, as 
a discipline, we put off opening the bundle until evening, thus 
adding one more delight to that pleasant time. 


INSECTS AND THE HIGH WATER. 


Passing along a grassy slope invaded by the water, dur atten- 
tion was attracted by immense numbers of insecis struggling 
for life. It was on the lee-side of a meadow, and all the grass- 
seed, insects, and rubbish had drifted in a winrow together. 
We are taught, and it is a pleasant idea enough, that even the 
sparrow is specially cared for, but we could not fail to notice 
that the carnivoras, the thieves and robbers of the insect- 


world, are better cared for than any of the others, far better 
than the honest grass-eaters. Countless spiders of various 
species came walking on the water, and landed without even 
wetting their spinnerets. Carnivogous beetles, too,—those 
black runners which escape when we lift a board which has 
lain long on the ground,—carabide of many species, all came 
unwet through the surf. But the storm-drenched butterfly, 
the white cabbage, the sulphur yellow, the silver-spotted ar- 
gynnis, all lay helplessly wrecked. The moth, too, on his 
back struggled in vain with his water-logged wings. Numer- 
ous hairy caterpillars, walking so like bears that they are often 
called bears,—black, brown, yellow, white, and variously-tinted 
bears,—all were here struggling for dear life. Far as the eye 
could make them out, every spire of grass had its cricket and 
grasshopper; every spike of herds grass had a bear at its mast- 
head. There, too, they were clinging the next morning, sway- 
ing in the cold wind. On a three-leaved clover a spider, a 
large carab, and a cricket passed the night, each on a separate 
lobe of the leaf. Hostilities were generally suspended; in 
only one instance we saw a spider take advantage of the gen- 
eral calamity. 

A multitude of the small grouse-locusts were drivén ashore. 
It is funny to see the thorax growing down behind, like a fire- 
man’s hat, and reaching to the end of the abdomen. It ren- 
ders wing-covers unnecessary; but still they are there,—little, 
abortive, useless pads, only to be explained by the evolution 
theory. 

We were especially struck with the intelligence of all the 
animals. It is vain to talk about instinct; reason is only a 
higher instinct. In trying to escape drowning these insects 
did just as men do in similar circumstances,—made the same 
desperate exertions, showed the same selfishness. They over- 
load a boat, upset a raft, climb a spire of grass till numbers 
break it down, and the large and strong crowd off the slow and 
weak. In only one instance did we see any misdirected effort; 
it was when a black bear was following a grassstem down- 


ward into deep water. When the river fell a little we found a 
floating island of rubbish caught by the drooping branches of 
atree. It wasalive with crickets, grasshoppers, carabidx, and 
spiders of the smaller species. The snakes and many of the 
wiser insects had crawled into the tree by the drooping 
branches. With difficulty we swung over on to this pile of 
rubbish. The boards were black with insects, but when the 
mass settled under our footstep countless swarms of others 
came forth wherever we stepped. We had time to notice the 
slow-moving potato-beetle as one of the raritas,—scarcely fifty 
of them in the whole crowd,—some tiger-beetles, blister-bee- 
tles, lady-bugs, cocktails, span-worms, moths, etc. The bears 
had climbed the tree. In such places there is an anxiety 
about what gets under your dress, and our visit to this popu- 
lous island was short. We stopped to admire a large philan- 
throphic toad moving carefully about with an omnibus load of 
insects on his back; a choice collection of lady-bugs, cocktails, 
ants, carabidez, etc., were thus carried about. A bronze beetle 
was also carrying a number of smaller species. It is unneces- 
sary to say that the fish were very busy just below this mass 
of insect-life. G. A. W. 
Keene, N. H., 1882. 


VARIETIES. 


— The Swiss lakes are so low this year that great finds are 
being made on their borders among the remnants of the an- 
cient pile dwellings. The lower part of the Lake of Constance 
appears to have been girdled by a complete circle of pile 
dwellings. 

— A hotel-keeper announces that he has added ‘a cele- 
brated gas stewing machine” to his establishment. We 
shouldn’t think it would improve gas to stew it; but there 
may be persons who like it that way.— Norristown Herald. 


— In one of the mummy-cases found by M. Maspero at Deir- 
el-Bahari were garlands of flowers wrapped around the mum- 
my, according to the custom of the Theban period. At the 
moment of interment a wasp, attracted by the flowers, entered 
into the coffin. The insect has thus been preservered intact, 
and furnishes to entomologists a | yperyril unique example of 
a mummy of a wasp. The date of his death goes back 3,550 
years, and he is the only insect of so high an antiquity having 
a certain date. 

— Mabel (to ber grandpapa)—And can you really remember 
George the Fourth? Grandpapa — Yes, little one; you see I 
am a good deal older than you are. Mabel—How much older 
must I grow before I shall remember him ?—Fun, 


— Through telescopic lens thine eye, 
Oppressed with vastness, can descry 
The glowing drama of the sky; 
In fathomless star-depths can discern 
The metamorphosis etern 
That takes not rest, that makes not haste, 
Peopling with worlds the cosmic waste, 
Till boundless power and boundless space 
Transfix with awe thy faltering gaze, 
Making it turn to earth again,— 
To things familiar, trees and men, 
Lov’d household faces, meadows green, — 
For reassurance, solace, screen, ‘ 
To shut infinitude from view, . 
Where worlds are but as drops of dew. 


— A good and sufficient reason is what every man ought to 
have for his conduct. If we cannot have quite that, then let 
us have the next thing to it, namely, a reason which is per- 
fectly satisfactory to ourselves. For instance, “‘ Close up, 
boys, close up!”’ said a colonel to his regiment. ‘If the en- 
emy were to fire on you when you are straggling along that 
way, they wouldn’t kill a single man of you. Close up! 

— The dollar subscriptions to the Garfield Monument Fund 
of Cincinnati, O., now aggregate about $10,000, — enough for 
the purpose. The statue is to be of bronze, full length, of 
heroic size, and mounted on a granite pedestal. 

— ‘‘Ah, my friend,” said a clergyman to a parishoner whose 
wife was a termagant, and who had made application fora 
divorce, ‘‘ we should be yielding and forgiving. There are no 
divorces in heaven ”’ That’s the reason,’ said the sufferer, 
‘why I am so anxious to get a divorce here,””"—Lynn Bee, 


HIGH-SCHOOL EXHIBITIONS. 


A CRITICISM BY A VETERAN TEACHER. 


To the Editor of The Journal: 

I have read with much interest the various papers of several! 
of our school superintendents upon ‘‘ High-School Grad- 
uating Exercises,’ etc., in Tok JOURNAL of Nov. 2. The 
subjects are of similar import, although not identical, touch- 
ing a phase of the school problem, which, I believe, has 
never before been discussed in your valuable paper. Hav- 
ing myself conducted eighteen high-school graduating exer- 
cises, and having sometimes questioned the propriety of 
some of the customs prevailing, as well as the healthfulness 
of the general sentiment regarding them in some places, I have 
read these essays,—each several times,—to ascertain how much 
of wisdom could be found in them, earnestly wishing to appro- 
priate as much as they contained for my own benefit and the 
good of those whose good I sincerely desire and seek. 


Ido not hesitate, then, to say that in Essay No. 1 there is 
very little that seems helpful. It is not written in the mag- 
nanimous spirit that might be expected from so eminent a 
source. Undoubtedly there is much of humor mingled with 
it, which, however, is liable to be misunderstood for real seri- 
ousness. It seems to me to be better to use the language of 
ridicule, especially to school-children, only, if at all, in ex- 
treme cases. Could not, then, some choicer word than “ ape’”’ 
have been selected to express the writer’s meaning, in his appli- 
cation of it to high schools and academies ? And in a line or 
two later, the word ‘‘ foolish,” although, I confess, hardly too 
severe, yet seems seems somewhat belittling to ‘‘ young prin- 
cipals and teachers fresh from their college course.’”’ Nor is 
it entirely evident that the statement made in regard to the 
practice alluded to is quite correct after all, or quite in keeping 
with the immediately preceding general statement in regard 
to “high schools and academies.’’ I only remark that this 
seems to be bare assertion without evidence at all to convince 
a doubt or as to the real origin of the practice. 

Would the worthy superintendent recommend it as being 
well for a teacher to speak so lightly before his school of “a 
prayer for divine aid’”’ as in the example he sets? Does not 
the word ‘“‘ambitious’’ in its connection tinge with ridicule 
all the following, down as far as ‘‘speeches by the school 
authorities and distinguished visitors present,’’ especially when 
followed by the absurd picture presented of ‘‘ the three-year- 
old boy’? under an enormous hat? Any one might well say 
that the picture is ‘‘too pretentious; it is overdone, and does 
not represent the real’? school course as itis. Such a carica- 
ture of our school public exercises ‘‘is far from satisfactory ”’ 
to most teachers, probably, and to all well-balanced minds. 
Let us have fair pictures of our teachers’ efforts, however 
unsuccessful their achievements, and let those who delight in 
caricaturing turn their attention to Puck. 

The direct answer to the question, ‘‘Shall we have gradu- 
ating exercises ?’’ was reasonable, and, I believe, sincere, 
—worthy the usual candor of the distinguished essayist. But 
when he speaks of the “‘ extreme length of the program,’’ and 
the “‘ protracted exercises,’’ and suggests that the public “‘ de- 
mand’’ (!) briefer ones, does not his Gorgonian steed limp a 
little? Does he really mean ‘‘ demand,”’ and feel that he is as 
much compelled to yield to that *‘ demand ’’ as to the highway- 
man who meets him on his way home in the dead hour of 
night, and presenting a pistol to his breast, demands his money 
or his life ? 

Whilst admitting that those most interested in the gradu- 
ating class would enjoy the exercises extended to ‘‘ almost any 
length,”’ does he mean that the wishes of these shall be dis- 
regarded, to cater to the tastes and fancies of and indifferent 
and uninterested public? Who, pray, is this PuBLic? Is it 
the rabble of the streets, who have no interest whatever in the 
education and uplifting of the young? Would one of them 
sit and listen attentively to the classes during one whole daily 
session of school? Shall we, therefore, shorten the session 
for them ? Must we curtail and adapt the quantity and quality 
of graduating exercises to sult any uncertain, heterogenous 
‘© public,” and not rather make it our chiefest concern to 
pursue such a course in the matter as will be most beneficial 
to those who have been under our charge, as our children, for 
four years, and in whom we are almost as deeply interested as 
the parents and relations themselves ? Shall education in our 
high schools look to the ‘‘ public ’’ for information and guiding- 
principles, or shall they be educators of the “‘ public” in 
matters of good taste concerning graduating exercises? Of 
course we do not claim either, in the extreme. There is a 
certain “‘ golden mean’”’ to be sought for, ‘‘on either side of 


which it is not well or safe to go.’’ It is rare that perform-. 


ances of extraordinary merit can be expected of scholars grad- 
uating from our high schools, and those who expect to find a 
brilliant gem with every presentation will undoubtedly go 
away, at the close of the exhibition, feeling that some of the 
efforts have been, indeed, ‘‘ very commonplace and tame,’’ 
And if three,—or better, six,—shall be presented from a class 
of twenty-five, taking into account “‘ an ability to write, and to 
read or speak;’’ and if,—what seems incongruous,—“ the char- 
acter of the pupils’ essays should show the amount of training 
done in school,” it will puzzle-many teachers to understand 
how the exhibition of three or six choice specimens of pupils, 
specially trained and fitted for the occasion, will show any 
more correctly the training of a whole class than the presenta- 
tion of the whole class iteelf, and will make the high-school 


graduation “‘ more sensible and less of a sham’”’! 
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Most teachers would present the few pupils who would make 
exactly the greatest show possible, all things considered, to say 
nothing about “sham.’’ This is consistent with human nature. 
Undoubtedly it would be more satisfactory to the “‘ public,”’ as 
the essayist claims; for just what does the ‘‘public’’ appre- 
ciate and enjoy more than “show and sham”? But has the 
writer had so little experience with classes as to assert that it 
would be more satisfactory to pupils and patrons of the schoo 
generally ? 

In regard to extravagance in dress, something might well, 
perhaps, be spoken “‘in season ’’ to some classes; and if it were 
the prerogative of teacher and committees to dictate to young 
people about town, or even in their own schools, just what 
fabrics and styles they should wear, probably there would not 
be displayed in the school-room, from day to day, such a pleas- 
ing variety of dress and general good taste as are presented at 
present. Nor will everybody commend the example of the 
school committee referred to, who called a senior class together, 
and made such a fearful threat to them, and then sent them 
away, apparently without any mollifying or friendly words. 
Who, pray, was that lordly and redoubtable committee, and in 
what age of the world did they live? Arise, some Miguel de 
Cervantes, and write their lives! Undoubtedly it was lawful 
for them to do as they did. Everything is lawful to “school 
authorities.’’ I hope I say it with becoming respect; and yet 
at the same time I have somewhere been taught that “all 
things are lawful unto me, but all things are not expedient.” 
And would our good superintendent have his teachers take 
this action of the committee as a lesson to themselves, in their 
dealing with their pupils, and would he say to them, ‘‘ Go ye 
and do likewise ’’ ? 

There are those, to be sure, who think it heroic to appear on 
the graduation platform in a calico dress, or in linen coat and 
vest, and, perhaps, cotton pantaloons, and others who would 
applaud them for their good taste (?) in so doing; but such a 
display is not called for, it is not natural, it is strained, it is 
all a sham; it becomes, indeed, a prodigious show on small cap- 
ital, to be sure, but still a great show, and sensational withal. 
And should any one estimate the moral courage of our high- 
school graduates at so low a rate, or even intimate that any 
would think it ‘‘mean”’ in not doing precisely as others do, 
may we not ask whether it would not be better for teachers, 
rather than make any great change for such a consideration, 
so to instil the principles of moral philosophy into their minds 
that they will come to the end of their school course victorious 
over any such littleness of heart? The result cannot be 
brought about by dealing in ridicule with pupils, but by sin- 
cere, earnest Christian effort. What more cruel than so to 
profane the simple, beautiful innocence of childhood,—so to 


deal with the gulleless little child, the darling of somebody’s| peo 


home, who has never dreamed of any harm in the world, who 


has heretofore been sheltered and screened from its evil influ-| P 


ences, who has never a thought but that her unconscious, 
charming simplicity is regarded by everybody with the same 
admiration and sincerity as by her own parents,—to deal with 
her, I say, in such a way that she is forced, at length, speech- 
less and in bewilderment, to realize the terrible fact that 
somebody, and worst of all, her own teacher, is ridiculing her! 
It is hard to restore to the child the confidence that is lost to 
her by ridicule. All along through the years of school-life, 
nothing should be more earnestly cared for and cultivated than 
the pupil’s moral courage. 

I do not know but the unpleasant picture drawn by the es- 
sayist is correct as applied to some places, however one might 
suspect that it is highly overdrawn; but in an experience of 
more than twenty years as principal of a high school, I have 
never realized or suspected it. R. B. C. 

North Brookfield, Mass., Nov. 11, 1882. 


SCHOOL GRADUATION AND EXHIBITION. 


While Tus JourNAL is giving to teachers those common- 
sense papers on School Graduation Exercises and Exhibi- 
tions, I should like to add the plan adopted last year by the 
committee of this town. 

As the tendency in all towns, so here, graduating exercises 
were fast becoming merely a “‘ dress-parade,’’ each class desir- 
ing to outdo the preceding, and every member striving to out- 
shine every other one, to the detriment of school-work and 
friendly feeling and the needless depletion of the family purse. 
A change was desired, and last year’s exercises were arranged 
as follows: Three musical numbers; A literary address; Three 
musical numbers ; Presentation of diplomas. The entire 
school were grouped on the stage, the senior class occupying 
the center. All were dressed in their ‘‘ Sunday attire’’ sim- 
ply; the only distinguishing feature between the seniors and 
the other pupils might have been a certain newness of clothes, 
but they were merely such clothes as would naturally be bought 
when new garments were needed,—there was no regulation 
style of material or cut. The class had no part whatever; they 
were the entertained, not the entertainers. The music was 
vocal and instrumental, furnished by the school alumni,—those 
who had entered with the class, but not graduating,—and by 
those members of lower classes who could furnish it in the line 
of their regular work. The literary portion was an address 
by A. P. Marble, Esq., Supt. of Schools, Worcester, an able 
talk on this subject,—‘‘ Graduating Exercises.”’ (It would pay 
any teacher to read this. Mr. M. has it printed, and probably 
would be pleased 16 furnish a copy, if it would aid in reforming 
present practices.) The entire program occupied an hour and 
three-quarters. By this arrangement there was a public rec- 


ognition of the completion of a four years’ course minus all the 
disadvantages of the old way. It proved so successful that the 
same method will be mainly followed this year, some prom- 
inent educator being engaged to deliver the address. 

Hudson, Mass., 1882. W. H. 8S. 


JORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


(The Editor is not responsible for opinions in THE JOURNAL except as 
sxpressed in the editorial columns,or over his signature. He cannot 
promise to return rejected MSS., or correspond with the writers. Cor- 
respondents should aim at brevity; the pressure on our columns impera- 
tively demands it.] 


MUSIC IN JAPAN. 


Many readers of THE JOURNAL will be pleased to learn of 
Mr. Luther Whiting Mason’s success in the schools of Japan. 
The result of his work has proved the wisdom of the Japanese 
Government in selecting a real teacher to fill this most impor- 
tant position. One can hardly realize the difficulties to be 
overcome, or the importance and influence of the work accom- 
plished, by Mr. Mason in Japan. 

As the awakening of mental activity by correct methods of 
teaching in our primary schools will influence the pupils largely 
in their future habits of thinking, so the work done by Mr. Ma- 
son in Japan, by establishing the instruction in music upon true 
educational principles, will influence the teaching of this sub- 
ject throughout the whole empire for generations to come. 
The following petition from the Minister of Education to the 
Prime Minister of Japan will show that Mr. Mason’s services 
were appreciated : 

Petition to the Prime Minister by the Minister of Education about the re- 


newal of contract of Mr. Luther Whittng Mason. 


‘*Mr. Luther Whiting Mason (American), professor of Music, whom 
we have intrusted since March, 1880, with the investigation of school sing- 
ing and of music in general, has worked very diligently in the perform- 
ance of his duties. e has already selected a great many songs for our 
primary, grammar, and normal schools, and taught them by our own lan- 
guage in the normal schools, kindergartens, and the training school con- 
nected with the two normal schools and in the Nobles’ School. He has 
also taught the method of teaching singing and music to those in the nor- 
mal schools who desire to become teachers of music in schools, Moreover 
he has taught orchestra music to our court musicians. 

The works gomaree generally the labor of two or three men, but he has 
not evinced the slightest sign of weariness, and is devoting his whole en- 
ergy as ever to the work, so that remarkable results have been obtained. 
The unusual reduction of the expenditures in this department was de- 
a to am year, and only the sum of one hundred thousand yen was appro- 

riated. 

‘ With the object of practicing the utmost economy at the extraordinary 
times, we have determined not to employ any foreign teachers longer than 
the expiration of their term. So we had determined not to renew the 
contract of the said L. W. Mason, and have reported accordingly. 

Singing and music are important instruments to rectify human conduct 
and to nourish virtuous sentiments, especially in the youthful mind. But 
it is no easy work to be accomplished so soon, and to eliminate the best 
essence of both Japanese and Kuropean music, and to select those espe- 
cially suitable to the present system of education. As this is a work of an 
nen ord new nature, we are doubtful jif it can be carried on by our own 

e. 
e, therefore, sincerely regret if,it may fail as soon as the foundation is 
established. What we wish for is, that Mr. Mason may continue in em- 
loy one year from next March. Then we hope the foundation will be 
more solidified, and that we may then be able to continue and extend the 
work so well begun. 

We hope that our petition may be speedily granted to this effect. 

FUKNOKA KOTreEI, 


Granted Oct. 28, 1881. Minister of Education, 


SANJI SANE YOSHI, Prime Minister. 

Mr. Mason is now on leave of absence in England; he will 
return to this country in afew months. Before leaving Japan 
a state dinner was given in his honor, and he was also pre- 
sented with three large trunks filled with valuable presents 
from pupils and others, in appreciation of his services. 

Mr. Mason may well feel proud of his success in Japan. 
‘* Singing and music are important instruments to rectify hu- 
man conduct, and to nourish virtuous sentiments, especially in 
the youthful mind.”’ 

The above quotation should be copied intoevery educational 
paper throughout the country. We, as a people, do not yet re- 
alize the value of good music ‘‘ to rectify human conduct, and 
to nourish virtwous sentiments, especially in the youthful 
mind.’ H, E. Hour. 

Boston, Mass., Oct. 30, 1882. 


ANSWERS TO “LITERARY CURIOSITY.” 


The following are the authors of the respective lines of the 
poem ‘‘ Life,’”’ in Toe JOURNAL of the 26th ult.: 1, Young; 
2, Dr. Johnson ; 3, Pope; 4, Prior ; 5, Sewell; 6, Spenser; 7, 
Daniel; 8, Sir Walter Raleigh; 9, Longfellow; 10, Southwell; 
11, Congreve ; 12, Churchill ; 13, Rochester; 14, Armstrong; 
15, Milton; 16, Bailey; 17, Trench; 18, Somerville; 19, Thom- 
son; 20, Byron; 21, Smollett; 22, Crabbe; 23, Massinger; 24, 
Cowley ; 25, Beattie; 26, Cowper ; 27, Sir Walter Davenant; 
28, Gray ; 29, Willis ; 30, Addison ; 31, Dryden ; 32, Francis 
Quarles ; 33, Watkins ; 34, Herrick; 35, William Mason ; 36, 
Hill; 37, Dana; 38, Shakespeare. 

We have received correct references to the authorship of 
each of the thirty-eight lines of the “‘ Literary Curiosity ’’ from 
several correspondents. Among them are T. E. Cunningham, 
Steubenville, O.; Sarah M. Seal, Chicago; Lizzie A. Lyon, 
Alleghany, Pa.; J. D. Reigle, Selinsgrove, Pa.; W. G. Lord, 
Covington, Ky.; and Louise Jewell,Carson City, Mich. 


EXCELLENT WORDS. 


— “TI consider THz JOURNAL the best paper of the kind 
published.””-- Jas, H. MurTLAND, Supt. of Schools, Butler 
Co., Pennsylvania, 


— “I read THE JOURNAL with increasing interest, and feel 
that it is not only the best paper of the kind, but that it is 


worthy of the cordial support of all friends of education.— 
C. M. JonvAN, Prin. High and Grammar Schools, Bangor, Me. 


1883. 


LIST OF OUR 


UNRIVALED PREMIUMS. 


Needed by Every Teacher. 


PREMIUM NO. 1. 


For One New Subscription to THE JOURNAL and $2.50, 
or New Subscriptions to any of our publications to the 
amount of $3.00, we will send any one of the following 
Portraits : 


THE ATLANTIC PORTRAITS (life-size) : 
Henry W. LonGretiow. J. R. LOweE 
R. W. Emerson. Wm. CuLLeEN BRYANT. 
JoHN G. WHITTIER. W. 


EDUCATIONAL PORTRAITS. 


Louis AGASSIZ. Emma WILLARD. 
Horace Mann. GEORGE PEABODY. 
BARNAS SEARS. 


PREMIUM NO. 2. 


For Four New Subscriptions to THE JouRNAL and $10,00, 
or New Subscriptions to any of our Publications to the 
amount of $10.00, we will send the following library of 


STANDARD WORKS, 


BOUND IN FINE MANILLA: 


Goldsmith’s Citizen of the World. 
Culture and Religion (Shairp). 
Ruskin’s Frondes Agrestes. 
Ruskin’s Ethies of the Dust. 
Sartor Resartus (Carlyle). 

Lothair (Disraeli). Two vols. 
Life of Christ (Farrar), Two vols. 
Light of Asia (Arnold). 


Macaulay’s Essays. 

Carlyle’s Essays. 

Calamities of Authors (Disraeli). 
Self-culture (Blackie): 

Alfred the Great (Hughes). 
Manliness of Christ (Hughes). 
America Revisited (Sala). 

Lacon (Colton). 

Drill-book in Vocal Culture (Thwing). 
Companion to the Revised Version of the New Testament. 


PREMIUM NO. 38. 


For Five New Subscriptions to THk JOURNAL and $12.50, 
or New Subscriptions to any of our Publications to the 
amount of $12.50, we will send the famous 


WATERBURY WATCH, 


postpaid, to any address in the United States. This Watch is 
now well known, and thousands of persons are buying them in 
preference to higher-priced watches. As now made it is a 
marvel of simplicity and accuracy. In addition to this, no 
watch is sent from the factory which has not been run six days 
in varying positions, and carefully regulated. The test during 
the six days is a very severe one; all must come up to the 
standard, or be sent back to the work-room. The Waterbury 
Watch is composed of less than one-third the usual number of 
parts in a watch, which are so arranged as to be easily cleaned 
and repaired; hence its low cost. It runs 27 hours with one 
winding, and will wear for years. 

For full description and illustration of the Waterbury Watch 
see THE JOURNAL Of November 16, page 311. 


PREMIUM NO. 4. 


For Five New Subscriptions to THE JOURNAL and $12.50, 
or New Subscriptions to any of our Publicttions to the 
amount of $12.50, a choice of Premium No. 3 or 


The Standard in the Correct Use of the English. 
THE GRAMMAR & ENGLISH GRAMMARS 


With an Introduction, Historical and Critical, 
BY GOOLD BROWN. 


Tenth Edition; Revised and Improved. Enlarged by 
- the addition of a Copious Index of Matter. 
1100 Pages, Royal-oct.; Leather, $5. 


Or will send six of the ATLANTIC or EDUCATIONAL 
Portraits as named in Premium No. 1. 


PREMIUM NO. 5. 


For Seventy-five New Subscriptions to THE JOURNAL 
and $187.50, or New Snbscriptions to any of our Publica- 
tions to the amount of $187.50, we will give a set of 


Appleton’s American Cyclopedia, 


Sixteen Volumes (Cloth Binding). 
ALSO 


THE AMERICAN ANNUAL CYCLOPZADIA 
Ten Volumes,— Twenty-six Volumes in all. 


Thousands of sets of these great works are in daily use al! 
over the United States, whose possessors are ready to give 
their testimony to their inestimable value. No school nor 
teacher should be without it. 


SEND YOUR NEW NAMES as you get them. If convenient, send the 
payment for each subscription with the name. 

YOU CAN SEND FOR A PREMIUM for each new subscriber as you 
send us the names, or you can complete your list and then select your pre- 
miums, as you may prefer. 

NEW SUBSCRIBERS FOR ONE YEAR wili receive THE JOURNAL 
Srom date of such subscription till January, 1834. 

Persons wishing to obtain either of these premiums should send at once 
for sample copies, The above offers are good till February, 1883. 


Address T. W. BICKNELL, Publisher, 


16 Hawley Street, Boston. 
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‘points of structure or classification impress themselves. 
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8. What lessons and what benefit have I derived 
from the observations which I have made during 
the day ? 

[ Let teachers meditate upon these questions, and they 
will find in them the secret of perfecting themselves in 
the art of teaching, and will acquire in a few years a 
number of fruitful experiences. 

How useful a similar proceeding would be, applied to 
observations made on the psychical development of chil- 
dren and pupils! How rapidly the science and art of 
education would evolve! Let all teachers aid in the 
work, and contribute in gathering rich material for per- 
fecting a psychology truly and eminently experimental. | 


TEACHERS’ MISCELLANY. 


WINTER EVENINGS. 


By PROF. W. W. BAILEY. 


There are some who express a great dislike for winter even- 
ings. To them the hours between supper and bedtime are 
long and weary. We cannot understand this feeling, and 
while desiring to cherish every sympathy for all phases of 
thought, we cannot but think there is something wrong in the 
mental condition of such complainants. To us these social 
hours are too short; they are our times for thinking, as well as 
of relaxation. Absolute meditation beside a wood-fire is not 
bad for aman. Personally we like to take an introspective 
glance, as it were an account of stock. We reach down the 
wares from the shelves of memory, ticket those goods we think 
are worth retaining, and check the rubbish for the ash-man. 
If one only could rid himself of the litter that accumulates in 
the pigeon-holes of the mind! The brain, like the sensitive 
plate of a photographer, takes every impression, and all of a 
sudden, after years of oblivion, out starts a picture into ugly 
or beautiful proportions. In what limbo of the cerebrum, by 
the way, are kept people’s names ? Often we struggle half-a- 
day to recall some title; it follows us like Peter Schlemil’s 
shadow, and yet we cannot grasp it; turning to some ordinary 
occupation, all at once the letters flash out before us. The 
name must have been somewhere all the time. 

But we are digressing. It is of winter-evening occupations 
we proposed to speak. To many tired teachers we can easily 
imagine that the night brings little but the hope of sleep. 
Happy are those whose occupations allow them the restful 
ease of home-study, or reading, or even play. The lover of 
nature is especially fortunate. In the winter evenings he 
overhauls his collections of the summer, and performs a vari- 
ety of little jobs put off for just these times. Let us instance. 
We have been mounting a lot of grasses and sedges,—the ac- 
cumulation of many summers. The process is mechanical, 
but requires neatness and skill. To do it one must be trained, 
in acertain measure. Wecould not intrust the work to an 
apprentice, for one thing,—the all-important labels might be 
confused. It is necessary to know the plants, or, at least, to 
be able to name them if necessary. 

We need not enter into the process of mounting and pre- 
serving plants, which we have elsewhere minutely described, 
(Botanical Collector’s Handbook); we simply refer to it as a 
pleasant winter occupation. As we handle the plants many 
Often 
we are diverted to a long study of some special genus or 
species, and led into much collateral reading. Again, the 
plants we have ourselves collected always awaken memories 
of pleasant places and valued friends. There is that little 
grass from the summit of Mt. Lafayette. It recalis the tenth 
day of last August, when it was gathered, while the wind 
blew great guns, and we looked down over mountain-ranges, 
fertile valleys, and rivers stretching to the sea. Again, here is 
Cenchrus, a miserable burr-like grass, of no beauty; but when 
we see it, a certain glorious day in August, 1878, comes back 
to the mind, and we hear the breakers dashing on the farther 
beach at Newport. It is astonishing how much of association 
there is in such specimens. They seem to be the talismanic 
keys that unlock whole treasuries of by gone events. 

We can view this evening-work in still another aspect. The 
plants, as they are lald out on clean white paper, must en- 
trance us by their grace. No one probably could define in 
words a botanist’s delight over a lot of dried plants; it is only 
second to his joy over the fresh ones. Everybody knows what 
it is to receive a letter,—the expectation and the hope as the 
envelope is eagerly torn open. This is as nothing to the re- 
ception of a package of plants from some good collector. The 
only time when we are conscious of feeling like a miser is 
when gloating over such a newly-arrived accession. Often, as 
a discipline, we put off opening the bundle until evening, thus 
adding one more delight to that pleasant time. 


INSECTS AND THE HIGH WATER. 


Passing along a grassy slope invaded by the water, dur atten- 
tion was attracted by immense numbers of insects struggling 
for life. It was on the lee-side of a meadow, and all the grass- 
seed, insects, and rubbish had drifted in a winrow together. 
We are taught, and it is a pleasant idea enough, that even the 
sparrow is specially cared for, but we could not fail to notice 


that the carnivoras, the thieves and robbers of the insect- 


world, are better cared for than any of the others, far better 
than the honest grass-eaters. Countless spiders of various 
species came walking on the water, and landed without even 
wetting their spinnerets. Carnivogous beetles, too,—those 
black runners which escape when we lift a board which has 
lain long on the ground,—carabide of many species, all came 
unwet through the surf. But the storm-drenched butterfly, 
the white cabbage, the sulphur yellow, the silver-spotted ar- 
gynnis, all lay helplessly wrecked. The moth, too, on his 
back struggled in vain with his water-logged wings. Numer- 
ous hairy caterpillars, walking so like bears that they are often 
called bears,—black, brown, yellow, white, and variously-tinted 
bears,—all were here struggling for dear life. Far as the eye 
could make them out, every spire of grass had its cricket and 
grasshopper; every spike of herds grass had a bear at its mast- 
head. There, too, they were clinging the next morning, sway- 
ing in the cold wind. On a three-leaved clover a spider, a 
large carab, and a cricket passed the night, each on a separate 
lobe of the leaf. Hostilities were generally suspended; in 
only one instance we saw a spider take advantage of the gen- 
eral calamity. 

A multitude of the small grouse-locusts were drivén ashore. 
It is funny to see the thorax growing down behind, like a fire- 
man’s hat, and reaching to the end of the abdomen. It ren- 
ders wing-covers unnecessary; but still they are there,—little, 
abortive, useless pads, only to be explained by the evolution 
theory. 

We were especially struck with the intelligence of all the 
animals. It is vain to talk about instinct; reason is only a 
higher instinct. In trying to escape drowning these insects 
did just as men do in similar circumstances,—made the same 
desperate exertions, showed the same selfishness. They over- 
load a boat, upset a raft, climb a spire of grass till numbers 
break it down, and the large and strong crowd off the slow and 
weak. In only one instance did we see any misdirected effort; 
it was when a black bear was following a grassstem down- 


ward into deep water. When the river fell a little we found a 
floating island of rubbish caught by the drooping branches of 
atree. It wasalive with crickets, grasshoppers, carabidx, and 
spiders of the smaller species. The snakes and many of the 
wiser insects had crawled into the tree by the drooping 
branches. With difficulty we swung over on to this pile of 
rubbish. The boards were black with insects, but when the 
mass settled under our footstep countless swarms of others 
came forth wherever we stepped. We had time to notice the 
slow-moving potato-beetle as one of the raritas,—scarcely fifty 
of them in the whole crowd,—some tiger-beetles, blister-bee- 
tles, lady-bugs, cocktails, span-worms, moths, etc. The bears 
had climbed the tree. In such places there is an anxiety 
about what gets under your dress, and our visit to this popu- 
lous island was short. We stopped to admire a large philan- 
throphic toad moving carefully about with an omnibus load of 
insects on his back; a choice collection of lady-bugs, cocktails, 
ants, carabide, etc., were thus carried about. A bronze beetle 
was also carrying a number of smaller species. It is unneces- 
sary to say that the fish were very busy just below this mass 
of insect-life. G. A. W. 
Keene, N. H., 1882. 


VARIETIES. 


— The Swiss lakes are so low this year that great finds are 
being made on their borders among the remnants of the an- 
cient pile dwellings. The lower part of the Lake of Constance 
appears to have been girdled by a complete circle of pile 
dwellings. 

— A hotel-keeper announces that he has added “a cele- 
brated gas stewing machine” to his establishment. We 
shouldn’t think it would improve gas to stew it; but there 
may be persons who like it that way.— Norristown Herald. 


— In one of the mummy-cases found by M. Maspero at Deir- 
el-Bahari were garlands of flowers wrapped around the mum- 
my, according to the custom of the Theban period. At the 
moment of interment a wasp, attracted by the flowers, entered 
into the coffin. The insect has thus been preservered intact, 
and furnishes to entomologists a probably unique example of 
a mummy ofa wasp. The date of his death goes back 3,550 
years, and he is the only insect of so high an antiquity having 
a certain date. 

— Mabel (to her grandpapa)—And can = really remember 
George the Fourth? Grandpapa — Yes, little one; you see I 
am a good deal older than you are. Mabel—How much older 
must I grow before I shall remember him ?—Fun, 


— Through telescopic lens thine eye, 
Oppressed with vastness, can descry 
The glowing drama of the sky; 
In fathomless star-depths can discern 
The metamorphosis etern 
That takes not rest, that makes not haste, 
Peopling with worlds the cosmic waste, 
Till boundless power and boundless space 
Transfix with awe thy faltering gaze, 
Making it turn to earth again, — 
To things familiar, trees and men, 
Lov’d household faces, meadows green,— 
For reassurance, solace, screen, ‘ 
To shut infinitude from view, - 
Where worlds are but as drops of dew. 


— A good and sufficient reason is what every man ought to 
have for his conduct. If we cannot have quite that, then let 
us have the next thing to it, namely, a reason which is per- 
fectly satisfactory to ourselves. For instance, ‘‘ Close up, 
boys, close up!”’ said a colonel to his regiment. “If the en- 
emy were to fire on you when you are straggling along that 
way, they wouldn’t kill a single man of you. Close up! 

— The dollar subscriptions to the Garfield Monument Fund 
of Cincinnati, O., now aggregate about $10,000, — enough for 
the purpose. The statue is to be of bronze, full length, of 
heroic size, and mounted on a granite ped . 

— ‘*Ah, my friend,’’ said a clergyman to a parishoner whose 
wife was a termagant, and who had made application for a 
divorce, ‘‘ we should be yielding and forgiving. There are no 
divorces in heaven’ ‘‘ That’s the reason,’’ said the sufferer, 
“why I am so anxious to get a divorce here,””»—Lynn Bee. 


HIGH-SCHOOL EXHIBITIONS. 


A CRITICISM BY A VETERAN TEACHER. 


To the Editor of The Journal: 

I have read with much interest the various papers of several! 
of our school superintendents upon ‘ High-School Grad- 
uating Exercises,’”’ etc., in THE JOURNAL of Nov. 2. The 
subjects are of similar import, although not identical, touch- 
ing a phase of the school problem, which, I believe, has 
never before been discussed in your valuable paper. Hay- 
ing myself conducted eighteen high-school graduating exer- 
cises, and having sometimes questioned the propriety of 
some of the customs prevailing, as well as the healthfulness 
of the general sentiment regarding them in some places, I have 
read these essays,—each several times,—to ascertain how much 
of wisdom could be found in them, earnestly wishing to appro- 
priate as much as they contained for my own benefit and the 
good of those whose good I sincerely desire and seek. 


Ido not hesitate, then, to say that in Essay No. 1 there is 
very little that seems helpful. It is not written in the mag- 
nanimous spirit that might be expected from so eminent a 
source, Undoubtedly there is much of humor mingled with 
it, which, however, is liable to be misunderstood for real seri- 
ousness. It seems to me to be better to use the language of 
ridicule, especially to school-children, only, if at all, in ex- 
treme cases. Could not, then, some choicer word than “ ape”’ 
have been selected to express the writer’s meaning, in his appli- 
cation of it to high schools and academies ? And in a line or 
two later, the word ‘“‘ foolish,’’ although, I confess, hardly too 
severe, yet seems seems somewhat belittling to ‘‘ young prin- 
cipals and teachers fresh from their college course.’’ Nor is 
it entirely evident that the statement made in regard to the 
practice alluded to is quite correct after all, or quite in keeping 
with the immediately preceding general statement in regard 
to “high schools and academies.’”’ I only remark that this 
seems to be bare assertion without evidence at all to convince 
a doubt or as to the real origin of the practice. 

Would the worthy superintendent recommend it as being 
well for a teacher to speak so lightly before his school of “a 
prayer for divine aid’’ as in the example he sets? Does not 
the word “‘ambitious’’ in its connection tinge with ridicule 
all the following, down as far as ‘‘speeches by the school 
authorities and distinguished visitors present,’’ especially when 
followed by the absurd picture presented of ‘‘ the three-year- 
old boy”? under an enormous hat? Any one might well say 
that the picture is ‘‘too pretentious; it is overdone, and does 
not represent the real’’ school course as itis. Such a carica- 
ture of our school public exercises ‘‘ is far from satisfactory ’’ 
to most teachers, probably, and to all well-balanced minds. 
Let us have fair pictures of our teachers’ efforts, however 
unsuccessful their achievements, and let those who delight in 
caricaturing turn their attention to Puck. 

The direct answer to the question, ‘‘Shall we have gradu- 
ating exercises ?’’ was reasonable, and, I believe, sincere, 
—worthy the usual candor of the distinguished essayist. But 
when he speaks of the “‘ extreme length of the program,’’ and 
the “‘ protracted exercises,’’ and suggests that the public ‘‘ de- 
mand’”’ (!) briefer ones, does not his Gorgonian steed limp a 
little ? Does he really mean ‘‘ demand,’’ and feel that he is as 
much compelled to yield to that “‘demand ’’ as to the highway- 
man who meets him on his way home in the dead hour of 
night, and presenting a pistol to his breast, demands his money 
or his life ? 

Whilst admitting that those most interested in the gradu- 
ating class would enjoy the exercises extended to ‘‘ almost any 
length,’’ does he mean that the wishes of these shall be dis- 
regarded, to cater to the tastes and fancies of and indifferent 
and uninterested public? Who, pray, is this pPuBLIc? Is it 
the rabble of the streets, who have no interest whatever in the 
education and uplifting of the young? Would one of them 
sit and listen attentively to the classes during one whole daily 
session of school? Shall we, therefore, shorten the session 
for them ? Must we curtail and adapt the quantity and quality 
of graduating exercises to suit any uncertain, heterogenous 
‘* public,’ and not rather make it our chiefest concern to 
pursue such a course in the matter as will be most beneficial 
to those who have been under our charge, as our children, for 
four years, and in whom we are almost as deeply interested as 
the parents and relations themselves ? Shall education in our 
high schools look to the ‘‘ public ”’ for information and guiding- 
principles, or shall they be educators of the “public” in 
matters of good taste concerning graduating exercises? Of 
course we do not claim either, in the extreme. There is a 
certain ‘‘ golden mean”’ to be sought for, ‘“‘on either side of 
which it is not well or safe to go.’’ It is rare that. perform-. 
ances of extraordinary merit can be expected of scholars grad- 
uating from our high schools, and those who expect to find a 
brilliant gem with every presentation will undoubtedly go 
away, at the close of the exhibition, feeling that some of the 
efforts have been, indeed, ‘‘ very commonplace and tame,’’ 
And if three,—or better, six,—shall be presented from a class 
of twenty-five, taking into account ‘‘ an ability to write, and to 
read or speak;’’ and if,—what seems incongruous,—"“ the char- 
acter of the pupils’ essays should show the amount of training 
done in school,” it will puzzie-many teachers to understand 
how the exhibition of three or six choice specimens of pupils, 
specially trained and fitted for the occasion, will show any 
more correctly the training of a whole class than the presenta- 
tion of the whole class itself, and will make the high-school 
graduation “ more sensible and less of a sham’’! 
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Most teachers would present the few pupils who would make 
exactly the greatest show possible, all things considered, to Say 
nothing about “sham.”’ This is consistent with human nature. 
Undoubtedly it would be more satisfactory to the “‘ public,” as 
the essayist claims; for just what does the ‘‘public’’ appre- 
ciate and enjoy more than “show and sham”? But has the 
writer had so little experience with classes as to assert that it 
would be more satisfactory to pupils and patrons of the school 
generally ? 

In regard to extravagance in dress, something might well, 
perhaps, be spoken ‘‘in season ’’ to some classes; and if it were 
the prerogative of teacher and committees to dictate to young 
people about town, or even in their own schools, just what 
fabrics and styles they should wear, probably there would not 
be displayed in the school-room, from day to day, such a pleas- 
ing variety of dress and general good taste as are presented at 
present. Nor will everybody commend the example of the 
school committee referred to, who called a senior class together, 
and made such a fearful threat to them, and then sent them 
away, apparently without any mollifying or friendly words. 
Who, pray, was that lordly and redoubtable committee, and in 
what age of the world did they live? Arise, some Miguel de 
Cervantes, and write their lives! Undoubtedly it was lawful 
for them to do as they did. Everything is lawful to ‘ school 
authorities.’”” I hope I say it with becoming respect; and yet 
at the same time I have somewhere been taught that “all 
things are lawful unto me, but all things are not expedient.” 
And would our good superintendent have his teachers take 
this action of the committee as a lesson to themselves, in their 
dealing with their pupils, and would he say to them, “‘ Go ye 
and do likewise ’’ ? 

There are those, to be sure, who think it heroic to appear on 
the graduation platform in a calico dress, or in linen coat and 
vest, and, perhaps, cotton pantaloons, and others who would 
applaud them for their good taste (?) in so doing; but such a 
display is not called for, it is not natural, it is strained, it is 
all a sham; it becomes, indeed, a prodigious show on small cap- 
ital, to be sure, but still a great show, and sensational withal. 
And should any one estimate the moral courage of our high- 
school graduates at so low a rate, or even intimate that any 
would think it ‘‘mean”’ in not doing precisely as others do, 
may we not ask whether it would not be better for teachers, 
rather than make any great change for such a consideration, 
so to instil the principles of moral philosophy into their minds 
that they will come to the end of their school course victorious 
over any such littleness of heart? The result cannot be 
brought about by dealing in ridicule with pupils, but by sin- 
cere, earnest Christian effort. What more cruel than so to 
profane the simple, beautiful innocence of childhood,—so to 
deal with the gulleless little child, the darling of somebody’s 
home, who has never dreamed of any harm in the world, who 


has heretofore been sheltered and screened from its evil influ-| P 


ences, who has never a thought but that her unconscious, 
charming simplicity is regarded by everybody with the same 
admiration and sincerity as by her own parents,—to deal with 
her, I say, in such a way that she is forced, at length, speech- 
less and in bewilderment, to realize the terrible fact that 
somebody, and worst of all, her own teacher, is ridiculing her! 
It is hard to restore to the child the confidence that is lost to 
her by ridicule. All along through the years of school-life, 
nothing should be more earnestly cared for and cultivated than 
the pupil’s moral courage. 

I do not know but the unpleasant picture drawn by the es- 
sayist is correct as applied to some places, however one might 
suspect that it is highly overdrawn; but in an experience of 
more than twenty years as principal of a high school, I have 
never realized or suspected it. R. B. C. 

North Brookfield, Mass., Nov. 11, 1882. 


SCHOOL GRADUATION AND EXHIBITION. 


While Tue JouRNAL is giving to teachers those common- 
sense papers on School Graduation Exercises and Exhibi- 
tions, I should like to add the plan adopted last year by the 
committee of this town. 

As the tendency in all towns, so here, graduating exercises 
were fast becoming merely a ‘‘ dress-parade,’’ each class desir- 
ing to outdo the preceding, and every member striving to out- 
shine every other one, to the detriment of school-work and 
friendly feeling and the needless depletion of the family purse. 
A change was desired, and last year’s exercises were arranged 
as follows: Three musical numbers; A literary address; Three 
musical numbers ; Presentation of diplomas. The entire 
school were grouped on the stage, the senior class occupying 
the center. All were dressed in their ‘‘ Sunday attire’’ sim- 
ply; the only distinguishing feature between the seniors and 
the other pupils might have been a certain newness of clothes, 
but they were merely such clothes as would naturally be bought 
when new garments were needed,—there was no regulation 
style of material or cut. The class had no part whatever; they 
were the entertained, not the entertainers. The music was 
vocal and instrumental, furnished by the school alumni,—those 
who had entered with the class, but not graduating,—and by 
those members of lower classes who could furnish it in the line 
of their regular work. The literary portion was an address 
by A. P. Marble, Esq., Supt. of Schools, Worcester, an able 
talk on this subject,—‘‘ Graduating Exercises.’ (It would pay 
any teacher to read this, Mr. M. has it printed, and probably 
would be pleased to furnish a copy, if it would aid in reforming 
present practices.) The entire program occupied an hour and 
three-quarters, By this arrangement there was a public rec- 


ognition of the completion of a four years’ course minus all the 
disadvantages of the old way. It proved so successful that the 
same method will be mainly followed this year, some prom- 
inent educator being engaged to deliver the address. 

Hudson, Mass., 1882. W. H.S., 


JORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


[The Editor is not responsible for opinions in THE JOURNAL except as 
sxpressed in the editorial columns,or over his signature. He cannot 
promise to return rejected MSS., or correspond with the writers. Cor- 
respondents should aim at brevity; the pressure on our columns impera- 
‘ively demands it.] 


MUSIC IN JAPAN. 


Many readers of THE JOURNAL will be pleased to learn of 
Mr. Luther Whiting Mason’s success in the schools of Japan. 
The result of his work has proved the wisdom of the Japanese 
Government in selecting a real teacher to fill this most impor- 
tant position. One can hardly realize the difficulties to be 
overcome, or the importance and influence of the work accom- 
plished, by Mr. Mason in Japan. 

As the awakening of mental activity by correct methods of 
teaching in our primary schools will influence the pupils largely 
in their future habits of thinking, so the work done by Mr. Ma- 
son in Japan, by establishing the instruction in music upon true 
educational principles, will influence the teaching of this sub- 
ject throughout the whole empire for generations to come. 
The following petition from the Minister of Education to the 
Prime Minister of Japan will show that Mr. Mason’s services 
were appreciated : 

Petition to the Prime Minister by the Minister of Education about the re- 


newal of contract of Mr. Luther Whiting Mason. 


‘*Mr. Luther Whiting Mason (American), professor of Music, whom 
we have intrusted since March, 1880, with the investigation of school sing- 
ing and of music in _monerel, has worked very diligently in the perform- 
ance of his duties. e has already selected a great many songs for our 
primary, grammar, and normal schools, and taught them by our own lan- 
guage in the normal schools, kindergartens, and the training school con- 
nected with the two normal schools and in the Nobles’ School. He has 
also taught the method of teaching singing and music to those in the nor- 
mal schools who desire to become teachers of music in schools, Moreover 
he has taught orchestra music to our court musicians. 

The works comprise generally the labor of two or three men, but he has 
not evinced the slightest sign of weariness, and is devoting his whole en- 
ergy as ever to the work, so that remarkable results have been obtained. 
The unusual reduction of the expenditures in this department was de- 
cones 7 year, and only the sum of one hundred thousand yen was appro- 

riated. 

” With the object of practicing the utmost economy at the extraordinary 
times, we have determined not to employ any foreign teachers longer than 
the expiration of their term. So we had determined not to renew the 
contract of the said L. W. Mason, and have reported accordingly. 

Singing and music are important instruments to rectify human conduct 
and to nourish virtuous sentiments, especially in the youthful mind. But 
it is no easy work to be accomplished so soon, and to eliminate the best 
essence of both Japanese and Kuropean music, and to select those espe- 
cially suitable to the present system of education. As this is a work of an 
a new nature, we are doubtful jif it can be carried on by our own 

eople. 
’ e, therefore, sincerely regret if,it may fail as soon as the foundation is 
established. What we wish for is, that Mr. Mason may continue in em- 
loy one year from next March. Then we hope the foundation will be 
more solidified, and that we may then be able to continue and extend the 
work so well begun. 

We hope that our petition may be speedily granted to this effect. 


FUKNOKA KOTrEI, 

Granted Oct. 28, 1881. Minister of Education. 

SANJI SANE YOSHI, Prime Minister. 

Mr. Mason is now on leave of absence in England; he will 
return to this country in afew months. Before leaving Japan 
a state dinner was given in his honor, and he was also pre- 
sented with three large trunks filled with valuable presents 
from pupils and others, in appreciation of his services. 

Mr. Mason may well feel proud of his success in Japan. 
‘* Singing and music are important instruments to rectify hu- 
man conduct, and to nourish virtuous sentiments, especially in 
the youthful mind.” 

The above quotation should be copied into every educational 
paper throughout the country. We, as a people, do not yet re- 
alize the value of good music ‘‘to rectify human conduct, and 
to nourish virtuous sentiments, especially in the youthful 
mind.’ H. E. Hour. 

Boston, Mass., Oct. 30, 1882. 


ANSWERS TO “LITERARY CURIOSITY.” 


The following are the authors of the respective lines of the 
poem “ Life,’’ in Tom JOURNAL of the 26th ult.: 1, Young; 
2, Dr. Johnson ; 3, Pope; 4, Prior; 5, Sewell; 6, Spenser; 7, 
Daniel; 8, Sir Walter Raleigh; 9, Longfellow; 10, Southwell; 
11, Congreve ; 12, Churchill ; 13, Rochester; 14, Armstrong; 
15, Milton; 16, Bailey; 17, Trench; 18, Somerville; 19, Thom- 
son; 20, Byron; 21, Smollett; 22, Crabbe; 23, Massinger; 24, 
Cowley ; 25, Beattie; 26, Cowper ; 27, Sir Walter Davenant; 
28, Gray ; 29, Willis; 30, Addison ; 31, Dryden ; 32, Francis 
Quarles ; 33, Watkins ; 34, Herrick; 35, William Mason ; 36, 
Hill; 37, Dana; 38, Shakespeare. 

We have received correct references to the authorship of 
each of the thirty-eight lines of the ‘‘ Literary Curiosity’’ from 
several correspondents. Among them are T. E. Cunningham, 
Steubenville, O.; Sarah M. Seal, Chicago; Lizzie A. Lyon, 
Alleghany, Pa.; J. D. Reigle, Selinsgrove, Pa.; W. G. Lord, 
Covington, Ky.; and Louise Jewell,Carson City, Mich. 


EXCELLENT WORDS. 


— “IT consider Tot JOURNAL the best paper of the kind 
published.”? —Jas, H. Murtriayp, Supt. of Schools, Butler 
Co., Pennsylvania. 


— ‘I read THE JOURNAL with increasing interest, and feel 
that it is not only the best paper of the kind, but that it is 
worthy of the cordial support of all friends of education.— 
C. M. JonDAN, Prin. High and Grammar 


, Bangor, Me. 


1883. 1883. 


LIST OF OUR 


UNRIVALED PREMIUMS. 


Needed by Every Teacher. 


PREMIUM NO. 1. 


For One New Subscription to THE JOURNAL and $2.50, 
or New Subscriptions to any of our publications to the 
amount of $3.00, we will send any one of the following 
Portraits : 


THE ATLANTIC PORTRAITS (life-size) : 
Henry W. J. R. Lowe. 
R. W. Emerson. Wm. CuLLEN BrYANT. 
JoHn G. WHITTIER. W. 


EDUCATIONAL PORTRAITS. 


Louis AGASSIZ. Emma WILLARD. 
Horace MANN. GEORGE PEABODY. 
BARNAS SEARS. 


PREMIUM NO. 2. 


For Four New Subscriptions to THE JOURNAL and $10,00, 
or New Subscriptions to any of our Publications to the 
amount of $10.00, we will send the following library of 


STANDARD WORKS, 


BOUND IN FINE MANILLA: 


Goldsmith’s Citizen of the World. 
Culture and Religion (Shairp). 
Ruskin’s Frondes Agrestes. 
Ruskin’s Ethies of the Dust. 
Sartor Resartus (Carlyle). 

Lothair (Disraeli), Two vols. 
Life of Christ (Farrar), Two vols. 
Light of Asia (Arnold). 


Macaulay’s Essays. 

Carlyle’s Essays. 

Calamities of Authors (Disraeli). 
Self-culture (Blackie) 

Alfred the Great (Hughes). 
Manliness of Christ (Hughes). 
America Revisited (Sala). 

Lacon (Colton). 

Drill-book in Vocal Culture (Thwing). 
Companion to the Revised Version of the New Testament. 


PREMIUM NO. 38. 


For Five New Subscriptions to THE JOURNAL and $12.50, 
or New Subscriptions to any of our Publications to the 
amount of $12.50, we will send the famous 


WATERBURY WATCH, 


postpaid, to any address in the United States. This Watch is 
now well known, and thousands of persons are buying them in 
preference to higher-priced watches. As now made it is a 
marvel of simplicity and accuracy. In addition to this, no 
watch is sent from the factory which has not been run six days 
in varying positions, and carefully regulated. The test during 
the six days is a very severe one; all must come up to the 


standard, or be sent back to the work-room. The Waterbury 


Watch is composed of less than one-third the usual number of 
parts in a watch, which are so arranged as to be easily cleaned 
and repaired; hence its low cost. It runs 27 hours with one 
winding, and will wear for years. 

For full description and illustration of the Waterbury Watch 
see THE JOURNAL Of November 16, page 311. 


PREMIUM NO. 4. 


For Five New Subscriptions to THE JOURNAL and $12.50, 
or New Subscriptions to any of our Publicttions to the 
amount of $12.50, a choice of Premium No. 3 or 


The Standard in the Correct Use of the English. 
THE GRAMMAR & ENGLISH GRAMMARS 


With an Introduction, Historical and Critical, 
BY GOOLD BROWN. 


Tenth Edition ; Revised and Improved. Enlarged by 
. the addition of a Copious Index of Matter. 
1100 Pages, Royal-oct.; Leather, $5. 

Or will send six of the ATLANTIC or EDUCATIONAL 
Portraits as named in Premium No. 1. 


PREMIUM NO. 5. 


For Seventy-five New Subscriptions to THe JOURNAL 
and $187.50, or New Snbscriptions to any of our Publica- 
tions to the amount of $187.50, we will give a set of 


Appleton’s American Cyclopedia, 
Sixteen Volumes (Cloth Binding). 


ALSO 


THE AMERICAN ANNUAL CYCLOPZADIA 
Ten Volumes,— Twenty-six Volumes in all. 


Thousands of sets of these great works are in daily use al! 
over the United States, whose possessors are ready to give 
their testimony to their inestimable value. No school nor 
teacher should be without it. 


SEND YOUR NEW NAMES as you get them. If convenient, send the 
payment for each subscription with the name. 

YOU CAN SEND FOR A PREMIUM for each new subscriber as you 
send us the names, or you can complete your list and ther select your pre- 
miums, as you may prefer. 

NEW SUBSCRIBERS FOR ONE YEAR will receive THE JOURNAL 
Srom date of such subscription till January, 1884. 

Persons wishing to obtain either of these premiums should send at once 
for sample copies. The above offers are good till February, 1883. 


Address T. W. BICKNELL, Publisher, 


16 Hawley Street, Boston. 
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a Subscribers whose orders are not promptly attended to are requested to 
repeat the order. Postals and letters should apaaes state the P. O. address, 
town, county, and State of the subscriber to which Tue JouRNAL is addressed 


Subscribers should remit by P. O. Orders or by registered letters. All 
business and news letters, or telegraphic dispatches, should be addressed 
to THomas W. Bicxng.t, Publisher, 16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


Tue Journat is sent to subscribers till it is ordered stopped, and all arrear- 
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All letters relating to the Bureau of Education should be addressed to Hiram 
Orcutt, Manager, 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 


THE WEEK. 


United States.—The Senate Congressional Committee on the 
Revival of American Shipping is holding daily sessions in New 
York, and important testimony and suggestions from promi- 
nent shipping merchants are being adduced. —— Secretary 
Folger has decided to allow holders of registered three per 
cents to exchange them for bonds of smaller denominations, 
provided they give up their rights in the priority of redemp- 
tion. ——There have been 139 business failures throughout the 
country during the past seven days. ——President Arthur will 
call a special session of the new United States Senate immedi- 
ately upon the termination of the present session, for the pur- 
pose of electing a president pro tem. of that body.——There 
arrived during the month of October at the nine principal 
ports of the country 45,965 immigrants.——An exceptionally 
severe electric storm occurred on Friday night. Telegraphic 
communication, both by land and cable, was generally inter- 
rupted, and brilliant auroral displays occurred at Olympia, W. 
T., California, Cheyenne, Denver, Omaha, and St. Paul.—— 
Navigation on the upper Mississippi River is virtually closed, 
and nearly all steamboats have gone into winter quarters. 

France.—A motion for the abolition of the embassy at the 
Vatican has been defeated in the French Chamber of Deputies 
by a vote of 339 to 171, and a proposition that the ambassador 
at the Vatican be replaced by a chargé d’affaires was also 
rejected by a vote of 339 to 147. 

Russia.—A despatch says the students of the University of 
Kazan, in consequence of the severity of the police regulations, 
have created disorders, and the university has been closed. In 
consequence of aggravating orders issued by the curator of the 
University of St. Petersburg, an active demonstration of dis- 
satisfaction by the students is anticipated. 

Africa.—The Paris Temps reports that England has obtained 
the consent of the Khedive to the session of Massowah to Abys- 
sinia, and that she is now seeking the approval of Turkey.—— 
A messenger from the upper Congo reports that the Stanley 
station there has been attacked by hostile natives. Mr. 
Lechuel, who is in charge of the station, was wounded. 

Turkey.—Turkey proposes to send a commissioner to Egypt 
during the continuance of Lord Dufferin’s mission, notwith- 
standing England’s refusal to assent to such an arrangement. 

Spain.—The Cortes will reassemble on the fourth proximo. 

Mezxico.—The Chamber of Deputies has been prorogued for 
six months. 

Germany.—The deficit in the Prussian budget is 31,100,000 
marks. 


Rev, A. D. Mayo will leave Boston for a new visita- 
tion of the South, in the interest of education, about 
Dec. 1. During the three winter months he will make 
headquarters in Washington, ready to answer calls for 
work, especially in Virginia, and the region easily ac- 
cessible from that city. On holiday week, Mr. Mayo 
will address the State Teachers’ Association of Minne- 
sota, at St. Paul, and the citizens of Minneapolis on the 
evenings of Dec. 28 and 29, and would be glad to maké 
a few engagements for a week or two following the hol- 
idays, on the return route to Washington. Mr. Mayo 
has just prepared a discourse suitable for churches, on 


“ What I Saw among the Children of the South”; also, 
two lectures on “‘ Education in the South,” and “The 
Mission Schools for the Freedmen,” adapted to the 
lecture platform of Christian Associations. To popular 
audiences he will speak on “National Aid to Educa- 
tion,” “The Educational Outlook,” and “The Brain in 
the Hand, or Skilled Labor in the Republic.” For 
Southern institutes, academies, colleges, and popular 
audiences he has revised the series of talks received with 
so much favor for the past two years,—“ What is Edu- 
cation ?” “ Howto Govern aSchool,” “ How to Teach a 
School,” “ Natural Methods of Instruction,” “ What to 
Read,” “ A Day in a Country District School,” “The 
Great Teacher,” “ Young Men in New America,” 
“ Upper-story Work for American Girls,” “ How Does 
Universal Education Pay?” “The Educational Needs 
of the South.” Mr. Mayo can be addressed at the office 
of THe JouRNAL oF EpvucatTion, 16 Hawley street, 


Boston, Mass. 


Tak election of Mr. Hinsdale, a man of but little ex- 

perience in public school life, to succeed Mr. Rickoff, a 
veteran in the service, has been mentioned as an in- 
stance of popular disbelief in the value of skill gained 
by long and successful practice. If an untried man, it 
is said, can thus succeed to one of the first positions in 
the country, why longer insist that school supervision 
is a profession? Judging from some utterances that 
have come under our notice, we think the final conclu- 
sion is, that the profession will ultimately be vindicated, 
that Mr. Hinsdale has miscalculated his strength, that 
he will be glad to lay down a burden that his temerity 
permitted him toassume. We do not share these hopes, 
and it seems to us a fitting occassion to dwell fora 
moment on one aspect of the case that has not been con- 
sidered. Is there not a sense in which it may be truly 
said that Mr. Hinsdale has eminent fitness for the su- 
perintendence of public schools? What are some of 
the qualifications needed for such duties? A clear con- 
ception of what it is to educate and what it is to teach ; 
an ideal of a good school; executive ability ; patient 
persistence in a cause sanctioned by an _ enlightened 
judgment. Such qualifications, even without expe- 
rience, may give a man eminent fitness for school super- 
vision. The truth is, that the teaching profession is in 
need of nothing so much as of ideas and ideals. Even 
long experience may not entitle a teacher to considera- 
tion; and it may well be that a man who has a ma- 
tured theory of education may be more than the peer of 
another who has seen long service. We do not under- 
rate the value of experience. When superadded to the 
qualities we have named, it produces the ideal equip- 
ment for the public school service; but with these 
qualities and without experience, a man may do work 
of high quality. Clearly-defined knowledge may be an 
acceptable substitute for experience; for professional 
instruction is based on the assumption that intelligence 
can evolve an art out of a science. 
“Studies themselves do give forth directions too 
much at large, except they be bounded in by experi- 
ence.” That Mr. Hinsdale’s educational creed will be 
considerably modified by his actual contact with pub- 
lic-school officers, there is not the least reason to doubt. 
Some things that he thought possible he will find im- 
possible ; and it may be presumed that he will find that 
the public schools of Cleveland are doing a quality of 
work that he cannot greatly improve. Mr. Hinsdale 
has been an honest and intelligent critic of our public- 
school policy, and he has charged the current system 
with grave defects. Mr. Rickoff has replied to this 
impeachment, making a formal and able vindication of 
the American public school. By a curious turn in af- 
fairs, Mr. Hinsdale now has the opportunity to test the 
soundness of his opinions, and he is evidently in the 
dilemma of proving by his works that the current sys- 
tem is greatly at fault, or of confessing that his criti- 
cisms were ill-advised. The situation is not a little 
awkward, but Mr. Hinsdale may be trusted to deal with 
it candidly. 


Mr. HERBERT SPENCER, in a recent interview, has 
added his testimony to that of Bishop O’Reilly, Presi- 
dent Seelye, Rev. Mr. Hudson, and other eminent au- 


thorities,—that the education of the intellect alone, how- 


ever thorough in quality and universal in quantity, can- 

not be relied upon to secure purity in American politics. 

“ Tt is essentially a question of character, and only in a 

secondary way a question of knowledge,” says Mr. 

Spencer. He suggests that the boss politicians are not 

ignorant men, and that teaching the young what is 

right, and why it is right, will not secure right conduct 

when they grow up. Religious teachers have been 

doing this two thousand years, and history records their 

failure. “ Not lack of information, but lack of certain 

moral sentiments, is the root of the evil.” Concerning 

all of which we are moved to say, that no schoolman 

endowed with common-sense ever asserted the contrary 

of the radical statement, that character is the basis of 

all true success in human life, even success in achieving 

the highest form of intellectual and esthetic cultivation. 

Mr. Spencer is strangely misled if he supposes the 

American people are under any such “universal delu- 

sion” as that the mental education of any or all classes 

is a panacea for political or any other evils, divorced 

from corresponding training of the moral and religious 

sort. These eminent gentlemen seem to be under a 

peculiar “ illusion,” that the public school, as organized 

in our country, is simply a machine for what the Rev. 

Mr. Hudson sweetly denominates “forcing a showy, 

barren, conceited intellectualism.” So wide of the truth 
is this assumption that the American public school, on 

the contrary, always has been, and still remains, two- 

thirds an institution for character-training, — in all 
essential respects a moral and social, even more than a 

mental agency. A portion of our zealous clergy are so 

intent on pushing a correct theology that they look at 

the United States of America through the field-glass of 

sectarian partisanship, honestly believing that all fit 

training of character and good citizenship must be in 

the line of their own creed. Mr. Spencer and his school 

seem to attach the same importance to special training 

in a certain philosophical system of “ scientific ethics.” 

Each of these critics would destroy each other, and leave 

the children out in the cold. The people of the United 

States, in the establishment of their common-school 

system, have struck the highest point yet atttained in 

this world, in the blending of intellectual and moral 

training for the young, by leaving to the theologians, 

the churchmen, and the philosophers all vexed questions 

concerning the theoretical foundations of religious and 

moral obligation, and organizing the great, univer- 
sally-accepted conclusions concerning right living into 
the whole discipline and life of the school. Thus, while 
our fifty millions of people are divided into numberless 

religious and philosophical sects, who propose to “ fight 

it out on that line,” the children of all people may be 
trained for citizenship in a public school which, on the 
whole, represents the best results of moral training that 
have been secured among multitudes of youth by any 
institution since the world began. 


THE NEW POINT OF ATTACK. 


All mundane things have their fashions, even to the 
noble army of defamers of the public schools. We say 
defamers, for outside the large body of well-meaning and 
more or less intelligent critics, who deal with our public- 
school system with a view to its improvement, is the 
other class, whose animus seems to be hostility, and 
who appear to wax more furious as the schools them- 
selves become more efficient. 

Five years ago this army charged upon the right wing 
of the system, and from Maine to California a shout of 
disapproval, — not to say abuse, — went up against 
high and normal schools and universities supported by 
the State. The tesult was a batch of legislative and 
municipal investigations; a small library of contro- 
versial educational literature, and a square, intelligent 
look, by the influential portion of the community, at 
this department of public instruction. The American 
people, with all its faults, has a “level head,” and 
quickly divines the situation and detects the drift in 
all controversies. It needed but one glance of swift in- 
telligence to understand that, with a due measure of 
short-coming, there was“no better or more progressive 
interest in the country than the secondary and higher 
departments of the public school. This assault has now 
spent itself, and not a high or normal school or State 
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university, to our knowledge, has been moved out of its 
place. 

Now the attack is renewed, in force, upon the center. 
The air is “ blue” with the most reckless assertions con- 
cerning the virtual failure of the school-system, as a 
whole, to produce a generation of willing and honest 
workers. If such eminent authorities as The Boston 
Herald and Dr. Buchannan are to be accepted, the mass 
of our common-school graduates are growing up into a 
crowd of lazy and shiftless do-nothings. The very 
thoroughness of the schools is their “crime,” and the 
good people of Boston are told that they virtually throw 
away the million-and-a-half of dollars they spend upon 
their fifty thousand children. We rise from the reading 
of such a screed with the impression that all our in- 
dustries are paralyzed, and the most hateful form of 
Satan’s kingdom, to the well-ordered Yankee mind, is 
upon us in a dispensation of universal juvenile good-for- 
nothingness. 

Now we meet this distinct charge of American youth- 
ful laziness and inefficiency with a most positive and 
flat denial. We do not hesitate to assert, that in no 
age or country has so large a proportion of the youth, 
between fifteen and twenty, been found in a condition 
to bring good work to pass in every region of 
life as in this republic to day. 

As an evidence, take the young people, from twenty- 
one to twenty-five, in all parts of the country, who have 
had time to turn round and get a fair start in life. 
Will our cotemporary risk the assertion that there is a 
notable failure in this class, or that any great branch of 
American life is now in peril from such failure? Is it 
agriculture, or manufactures, or mining, or merchandise ? 
Is it politics, as far as the voters under twenty-five are 
concerned? Is the Church, in so far as this class is 
represented in the department assigned to it,—the Sun- 
day school? Every intelligent man may know that, 
with the exception of navigation, which has not been 
destroyed by the common school, the progress of intelli- 
gent, persistent and effective effort in every great depart- 
ment of life, for the past ten years, has been simply 
phenomenal. 

Go back ten years more. Who were the million 
“boys in blue” that saved the Union? Have the 
youth of America no part nor lot in the magnificent 
record of the country for the past twenty years? Has 
this marvelous advance in skilled industry everywhere 
come from the illiterate end of every community, or 
from the class too old to have been spoiled in the public 
school? We left Boston in 1854 and came back to it in 
1880, and found ourself a stranger in the magnificent 

‘metropolis the city had become in these twenty-five 
years. Is this amazing development the work of the 
little knot of philosophers, literateurs, magazinists, 
newspaper writers, and cosmical cranks who are now 
proclaiming the “failure” and the “crime” of Boston 
education ? Who are the bad boys and shiftless girls 
to-day in Boston? If these charges are correct, we 
should look for them among the most faithful graduates 
of the public schools,—the class on which the “crime” 
and impotence of the Boston schoolmaster and mistress 
have wrought their perfect work. Is it so? On the 
contrary, leaving out the ordinary accidents and mis- 
takes of family life, is not the idle and dangerous class 
recruited from the children over whom the public schools 
have had the smallest influence,—children deprived, by 
wicked or thoughtless parents, of their most precious 
Boston birthright,—a fair chance in a good school; 
‘dragged out before their time to exhausting toil, or in- 
‘dulged in vagrancy, or in any one of a score of well- 
known ways kept away from the proper influences of 
the education freely offered to all? So is it everywhere 
in the United States. The children and youth who 
promise the best for their country are those who have 
‘used most faithfully the opportunities of the schools. 

It is easy to sit on a high stool and scold the children 


‘and youth. It has been a favorite employment of a 
considerable class in every community since the memory 
‘of man. The answer of the children has invariably been 


one more step forward in the march of humanity. It 


May be that American children and youth, just now, 
need the discipline of this reckless defamation that 
Tages through certain quarters, but we have beer looking 
in the faces of these youngsters for the past twenty 
years, and we predict that their anawer will be the 
iggest stride to the front this world has yet seen. 


DRIFT. 

— The latest illustration of ‘‘ music in the air’’ was at the 
college in Iowa, which last summer found itself across the 
track of a cyclone. A piano in a third-story room has not 
been heard of since. President Magoun thinks it may have 
been taken in at some angelic conservatory. A more prosaic 


suggestion might be that it was deposited in the log cabin of 
some frontiersman in Dakota, and may now be waking the 
echoes with the familiar horror of the regulation music-lesson 


— Gen. Franz Siegel informs the German citizens of Boston 
that the whole question of personal llberty in America turns 
on the right of every man to the unrestricted sale and use of 
any ‘“‘national beverage.’’ We fancy John Hancock, Sam. 
Adams, George Washington, Lafayette, and old Baron Steu- 
ben, with the thirteen colonies at their back, pushing through 
the horrors of an eight-years’ war and founding the American 
Republic to secure the right of any impecunious blackguard 
to open a liquor-shop alongside a school-house, enticing chil- 
dren and youth and weak-minded folks of all sorts to come in 


and partake! We fear it will require another revolution to 
beat out of the heads of some of these political philosophers 
the notion that American liberty is a system of moral ‘‘ go-as- 
you-please.”’ 


— An excellent little selection for ‘‘ supplementary reading”’ 
is the recent proclamation for a National Thanksgiving by 
President Arthur. We have never seen the blessings of our 
national life more happily enumerated, in fit words, than in 
the following extract from this admirable proclamation: 


** The blessings demanding our gratitude are manifold and 
varied. For the peace and unity which subsists between this 
republic and all the nations of the earth; for the freedom from 
internal discord and violence; for the increasing friendship 
between the different sections of the land; for liberty, justice, 


and constitutional government; for the devotion of the people, 


to our free institutions, and their cheerful obedience to mild 
laws; for the constantly increasing strength of the republic, 
while extending its privileges to fellowmen who come to us; 
for the improved means of internal communication and the 
increased facilities of intercourse with other nations; for the 
general prevailing health of the year; for the general prosperity 
of all our industries, the liberal return for the mechanic’s toil 
affording a market for the abundant harvests of the husband- 
man; for the preservation of the national faith and credit; for 
wise and generous provision to effect the intellectual and 
moral education of our youth; for the influence upon the con- 
science of a restraining and a transforming religion, and for 
the joys of home; for these and for many other blessings, we 
should give thanks.’”’ 

— Bishop O'Reilly, of Springfield, Mass., has just returned 
from a pleasant summer-trip abroad, and, according to the 
Fitchburg Sentinel of Sept. 21, told his experience in the Cathe- 
dral. The good Bishop had two conferences with Pope Leo 
XIII., at Rome, and was made the bearer of the papal bene- 
diction to the people of Western Massachusetts. As it is al- 
ways in order to accept the benediction of a good man, the 
people thus favored will be duly grateful. Whether the an- 
nouncement which followed will be received with similar com- 
placency depends on the accuracy of the Bishop’s impression 
concerning an interview thus described: 


‘* Touching the parochial school system, the Bishop said he 
had the pleasure of meeting Prest. Julius H. Seelye of Am- 
herst College on the returning steamer, who congratulated 
him on the founding of parochial schools, said that the 
the public schools of to-day were a failure because of the ab- 
sence of religion, and fearlessly averred that religious instruc- 
tion should go hand in hand with school-work to attain the 
highest standard of morality and citizenship.”’ 


In view of the interest that attaches to this declaration, es- 
pecially as it affects President Seelye, the people of Massachu- 
setts would probably be gratified by a full expression of his 
views on this important matter. 


— The good people of Chicago ought to subscribe for the 
Sunday Argus, of Fargo and Moorhead, Dakota Territory, in 
order to find a town that can brag more in one hour than the 
‘* Metropolis of the Northwest”? in a week. Down here, in 
what our Western friends fondly fancy ‘‘slow’’ Boston, the 
issue of Oct. 15 comes to us like an electric shock from a con- 
tinental receiver, over a wire the size of one of the big north- 
western pines. ‘‘ High-falutin”’ is shown to be plain prose. 
The new paper-mill is going up with *‘ much the same astonish- 
ing rapidity that the genii of the lamp displayed in erecting Al- 
addin’s magnificent palace.”” Farther on, at Deadwood, a 
glowing maiden has presented her lover with ‘‘a hundred-dol- 
lar pair of suspenders!’’ Advertisements of corner-lots ap- 
pear in stunning capitals. ‘* Booming is the word at the Fargo 
Car-wheel and Iron Works.’”’ Three gentlemen ‘‘ were taking 
in the scenery yesterday.’’ The organist at the Methodist 
Church posed at the street-corner long enough to paralyze the 
reporter with the thought that he was on the jump from ‘‘giv- 
ing his twelfth lesson that morning.’’ ‘Col. Pat Donan is 
going into the real-estate missionary business.’’ The same 
gallant colonel delivered an address, which reads like a national 
convention of brass bands, in the Fargo Opera House, to the 
teachers and students of the city public schools, which fills 
seven columnsofthe Argus. ‘‘ Beautiful, blooming Bathgate,”’ 
‘* Sanborn, in the center of a glorious garden,’’ and so on, are 
coming to the front. Fargo is lighted with electricity from a 
‘* tower one hundred and eighty feet high’’ ; has “‘ Holly water- 
works, parks, opera-house, street railroads,’’ and, at the last 
date, six thousand people, with three thousand more at Moor- 
head. Still, therearedrawbacks. “A huge bear prowls around 
the village of Taylor, near Mandam.”’ In wet weather ‘the 
streets of Fargo are simply horrible,’’ ‘‘from the tough, exceed- 
ingly black mud.”” Under the ominous title ‘‘ Uncertain”’ comes 
the announcement: “A weary, warning never-ceasing — strife 


a@ moment’s joy o’erspread by gloomy pall, this is the history of 
human life, death waiting not for mortal beck or call”? But 
no matter for that. We have read every word of the Sunday 
Argus for Oct. 15, and studied the map of Dakota in the cor- 
ner. At this moment we feel like towering above the Alle- 
ghanies, making a long arm from 16 Hawley street to the office 
of the Argus, and begging an invitation to the dedication of 
the new high-school-house which crowns a vigorous system of 
public schools with 1,700 children, and a parochial, Catholic 


school, of 60 pupils, for a side-show. As we read we feel 
again as when thirty years ago we crossed the Alleghanies for 
a Western wife, and after a day in a hack in Cleveland, resolved 
to returp to Cape Ann, Mass., sell out and go West. 


NEW-ENGLAND LECTURES ON PEDAGOGY. 


THE HISTORY AND PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION. 


BY W. T. HARRIS, LL.D. 


Lecture V.i—Education in Greece —The Grecian Con- 
tribution to Civilization. 


The lecturer began with a review of the Egyptians, Phoeni- 
cians, and Persians, as discussed in previous lectures, summing 
up briefly their contributions to History, and defining their 
national principles and describing the form of their education, 
He then defined and distinguished the Greek ideal from the 
Asiatic,—dwelling on the wide chasm that separates European 
education from Oriental. The East celebrates the infinite as 
something not only without bounds or limits, but as something 
devoid of all distinctions, and hence devoid of conscious per- 
sonality. Europe, on the other hand, celebrates the distinctions 
within the personality. In western Asia, and particularly in 
Egypt, there was an approach toward the recognition of per- 
sonality; in God and in the Hebrew religion there was the 
complete attainment of this idea. The Hebrew idea finds its 
beginnings in Asia, but its development looks toward Europe, 
whose people find in the religion derived from Judea their 
ideal. 

Greece and Rome develop the idea of individuality in a very 
different manner from Persia and Egypt, and do not know 
anything of the Hebrew idea until their national career has 
has been run. Greece does not reach the idea of God as Jeho- 
vah, but it conceives the divine as beautiful individuality,— 
the gods of Olympus, serene and graceful, but having the 
special character of human beings. It was a great step to rec- 
ognize this human character in the divine; and the Greek 
mind rejoiced in the consciousness that his gods were so nearly 


of his own nature that. they could and did dwell in human 
bodies. This idea furnishes us the first phase of Greek educa- 
tion,—the education of the body by gymnastic games, so as to 
make it perfectly beautiful. Cultivation of the body was a 
religious exercise, for it was a celebration of the divine by 
realizing it in the form of the beautiful. The East Indian 
ascetic sought by all means to mortify and deform the body; 
the Greeks sought to perfect it. There were games for all! the 
Greek States,—the Olympian, the Pythian, the Nemaean, and 
and the Isthmian,—international expositions of strength and 
beauty. When the ideal of beauty had been fixed, there came 
the sculptor, who conceived the forms and expressions of 
the gods of Olympus, taking his hints from human models. 
The gymnastics first, the plastic arts second; these conspire to 
produce the ideals of beauty which educated the Greek people, 
and furnish an essential element in the education of all subse- 
quenttime. Preceding all plastic art was the poetry of Homer, 
out of which the Greek civilizstion seems to have been 
breathed. 

The second book of the Iliad furnished the staple of school 
education, giving the history and geography of ancient Greece 
with wonderful literary forms. The Odyssey extended the edu- 
cation in the same direction. Music was studied, but music 
was made to include whatever the nine muses presided over, 
and in particular whatever related to proportion and harmony. 
Letters had been brought from Phoenicia by Cadmus,—the 
legend tells us. Besides music and gymnastics, grammata or 
**letters’’ were taught. 

In the development of individuality the mutual independence 
of the Greek States and difference in their races or stocks were 
both causes and results. The Aeolian, Dorian, and Ionian 
stocks manifested different tendencies; the Aeolians preferring 
ear-culture or music; the Dorians bodily culture; the lonians 
poetry. The Dorian at Sparta educated boys and girls in the 
same way, although in separate institutions. There was, in- 
deed, in Sparta a tendency toward the Persian form of educa- 
tion. The child was educated solely for the needs of the 
State, being trained to endure heat and cold and fatigue, and 
every year being obliged to conform to a more severe discipline, 
until at thirty years he had become a complete Spartan veteran 
soldier. Nevertheless the Spartan preserved his Greek indi- 
viduality even under his Oriental forms of despotism. 

At Athens we find tlre purest type of Greek nationality. There 
prevailed much more freedom regarding the education of chil- 
dren in that city than in Sparta. It was customary for all 
children of poor parents to learn a trade. The law of Solon 
directed that the boy should learn how to read and how to 
swim. The Greeks were a maritime people almost as much as 
the Phoenicians. It was left to the father to decide whether 
higher studies should be undertaken or not; public opinion 
was very strong in favor of higher education in case the father 
had sufficient means to afford it. The games and plays of Greek 
children are interesting when we study the development of their 
individuality; interesting also in hints as to the modern exper- 
iment of the kindergarten. He had hobby-horses, tops, dice, 
balls, rattle-boxes, and a great variety of toys similar and dis- 
similar to ourown. At seven years of age an old superannu- 
ated slave called ‘‘ pedagogos’”’ in Greek, took charge of him 
and accompanied him to the pedagogium, where he learned to 
read and write; then to the music-teacher, where he learned to 
sing and play the cithara; lastly to the gymnasium, where he 


the sword and shield, and riding horseback. 

The lecturer described the teaching of the sophists in dia- 
lectics and rhetoric, and the great systems of agogy written 
by Plato and Aristotle, and finally the rise of Stoicism as the 


precursor of the Roman national principle, 


practiced at running, wrestling, throwing the discus, wielding 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF ENGLISH LITERATURE AND LAN- 
GUAGE. By Prof. A. H. Welsh, A.M., member of Victoria 
Institute, the Philosophical Society of Great Britain. 2 vol- 
umes, crown octavo, cloth, 1100 pages. Chicago: S. C. 
Griggs & Co. Price, $5.00. 

This work is one which, from its scholarly character, as well 
as from the nature and scope of its discussions, should enlist 
the special attention of our readers who are educators. A 
brief outline of the contents will show the plan and purpose 
of the author. Mr. Welsh begins by indicating the elements 
of the English nation, and by presenting a careful analysis of 
the ‘‘ Formative Period.’”’ Under this head he studies the 
people, the language, and the literature, showing the sources 
from which the controlling qualities of English civilization 
were derived, and presents, as representative authors of this 
Period, Ceimon, Bede, Alfred, and Roger Bacon. In the 
** Initiative Period,’’ the political forces, the influence of learn- 
ing, of poetry and prose writings are ably presented. The rep- 
resentative authors mentioned are Mandeville, Wycliffe, and 
Chaucer. The ‘‘ Retrogressive Period’ introduces the reader 
to the epoch of political strife, debasement of the church, su- 
perstitions, and the disappearance of intellectual life. The 
only representative author mentioned for this period is Caxton. 
The ‘‘ First Creative Period” introduces the era of the Refor- 
mation, the Renaissance, and to such representative authors 
as More, Sidney, Hooker, Raleigh, Spenser, and Shakespeare. 
The first volume closes with a review of the ‘‘ Philosophic 
Period,” the days of the Cavaliers, Roundheads, etc., in pol- 
itics, and Puritan triumphs in religion, with a marvelous ad. 
vance in both poetry and prose writings. The representative 
authors mentioned are Johnson, Lord Bacon, and Milton. 

The second volume introduces the “‘ First Transition Period ”’ 
when in politics factions raged, society was corrupt, poetry 
and prose, especially dramatic authorship, revived; and yet the 
representative authors are set down as Bunyan and Dryden. 
We are next introduced in what is termed the “ Critical Pe- 
riods,’’ during the first phase of which the representative au- 
thors were Steele, Addison, DeFoe, Swift, and Pope. In the 
second phase the writers were Richardson, Fielding, Hume, 
and Samuel Johnson. Following this was the ‘“‘ Second Tran- 
sition Period,’’ when English civilization made grand strides 
forward, and the representative authors were Gibbon, Gold- 
smith, Burns, and Cowper. The “Second Creative Period ”’ 
followed, and gave the world such authors as Scott, Words- 
worth, and Byron. 

Mr. Welsh concludes his great work by considering the 
** Diffusive Period,’’ in which liberty and the victories of peace 
are largely enjoyed. Literature is widely extended, and its 
representative authors are named as Dickens, Carlyle, George 
Eliot, Tennyson, Hawthorne, Longfellow, and Emerson. The 
work is historical in a broad sense. It is crowded with infor- 
mation and helpful truths, digested and arranged with a clear- 
ness and system that at once hold the interest and attention of 
the student and reader, and present the clearest picture of its 
theme. Each of the periods into which the work is divided is 
introduced by a sketch of the features which distinguish it, 
and of the forces which shape it, including politics, the state 
of society, religion, learning, language, poetry, the drama, the 
novel, the periodical, history, theology, ethics, science, philoso- 
phy. Periods are re-created, the past is resuscitated. The ac- 
tors are made to reveal themselves in their own words. Each 
preéminent or representative author is discussed under the 
classified heads of Biography, Writings, Style, Rank, Charac- 
ter, and Influence. An important feature of the work is the 
discussion of the American literature of the nineteenth cent- 
ury in connection with the English literature of the same 
period. Taken as a whole the work is very valuable, and has 
great merits, and will tend to stimulate mental activity among 
students of literature, minister to enlarged views, and deepen 
the interest in the study of the whole field of English author- 
ship. The volumes are well printed and substantially bound, 
and are a credit to the publishers, whom we trust will be liber- 


ally prwanene for their enterprise in bringing out this important 
wor 


MacCoun’s LATIN AND GREEK Texts. Horace: The Odes, 
Epodes, Satires, and Epistles; Indexes of Names, First Lines, 
and Meters. Arranged by Lucian Muller. 12mo, 295 pages, 
cloth extra, polished edges, $1.00; extra half-calf or half- 
morocco, $2.25. 

Homer’s Iliad: Books I. to XXIV., complete. Edited 
William Dindorf. 12mo, 504 pages, cloth extra, polish 
edges, $1.25; extra half-calf or -morocco, $2.50. Chicago: 
Townsend MacCoun. 

The text adopted in this classical series is that now in use in 
the European universities. They are printed in Leipzig from 
the celebrated plates which furnish the texts for all the Euro- 
pean universities; therefore they are, according to the best 
critical scholarship, unsurpassed in,— 


1. Purity of text, beauty of type. The paper is not the heavy 
calendered finish used in most of our school-books, but one 


_ whose surface reflects no glare from the light, and, therefore,— 


2. Is not injurious to the eyes. 

8. Hach volume is complete. The Homer’s Iliad has the 
whole 24 books; the Horace has all the odes, epods, satires 
and epistles, and indexes. 

4. The books are bound suitable to be placed in any library. 
If most of our college graduates had an attractive edition which 
they could put in their libraries instead of being thrust in some 
attic, as are most books having a school-book appearance, they 
would often be tempted to pick them up and so retain their 
love of the languages, now too often soon forgotten. 


5. There is no edition which, for its size, affords so convenient 
a volume for use by the teacher, and none so handy for the stu- 
dent to drop into his pocket in going to and from recitation. 
6. No complete editions retail at so low a price. 


A Latin GRAMMAR. By Thomas Chase, LL.D., President of 
Haverford College. Philadelphia: Eldredge & Brothers. 
Price, $1.85; to teachers, for examination, $1.00. 


This admirable treatise on Latin grammar belongs to the 


widely-known and popular Chase & Stuart’s ‘‘ Classical Se- 
ries,’ which includes a First Latin Book, a Latin Reader, 
and editions of all the Latin authors usually read in schools. 
The author presents-concisely and clearly the facts of the 
grammar essential to the student who desires to secure a mas- 
tery of the Latin language. The definitions are made brief, 
and comparatively few in number. The arrangement of ety- 
mological portions of the book are excellent, the paradigms are 
set forth clearly, in distinct type. The rules of syntax and 
prosody are stated in a plain and simple style. The Appendix 
is very valuable to the student, explaining all grammatical and 
rhetorical terms, money, weights and measures, value of coins, 
the naming of sums of money, interest, computations of time 
among the Romans, the principal extant Latin authors of 
every age, abbreviations, etc. A completeindex is given. We 
commend the grammar to all teachers and students of Latin. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


— We have recently examined a new method of French Pro- 
nunciation, published by D. Appleton & Co., New York, by 
Francois Berger, by the use of which French can be so learned 
as to be spoken correctly in six months. Mr, A. F. Charles, 
professor of the Association Polytechnique in Paris, has been 
delegated by Mr. Berger, the author, to introduce his new 
method into the United States. By the use of Berger’s Key a 
student can become acquainted with the system, that will en- 
able him to study alone or under the general direction of any 
French teacher. A copy of the book will be sent, postpaid, by 
D. Appleton & Co., for $1.00. 

— Harper & Brothers, New York, have recently published a 
book of New Games for Parlor and Lawn, by George P. Bart- 
lett, which contains a great variety of amusements for the 
coming winter evenings, or for the open-air in summer. Full 
detailed directions are given for masquerades, charades, and 


private theatricals, and also for playing lawn-games. It isa 
book which will be warmly welcomed by the young. 


— Messrs. Ford, Howard & Hulbert, New York, have just 
published the initial volume of a series to be known as ‘‘ Our 
Continent Library,’’ entitled Under Green Apple Boughs, by 
Helen Campbell, author of Patty Pearson’s Boy, etc. It is 
reprinted from Judge Tourgee’s weekly illustrated magazine, 
and well deserves to have this permanent form. The story is 
simple, and is treated with skill and teaches lessons of value. 
The illustrations, by Howard Pyle, are very good. The paper 
and print are excellent, and the binding is exceedingly taste- 
ful; price, $1.00. ; 

— James H. Earle, Boston, has just issued an elegant little 
volume, handsomely bound, by J. E. Dickenga (the American 
Dickens), entitled Between Times ; price, in silk cloth, '75 cents. 
This fresh and sprightly book consists of a series of tales, 
sketches, and poems, prepared by the author at leisure mo- 
ments. The tales are humorous and pathetic to a degree rarely 
equaled. The sketches are keen, and written in a very good 
style. The poems are filled with passages of great beauty and 
deep feeling. The title well befits the character of this ad- 
mirable book. It isa volume to be taken up and read “ be- 
tween times,’’ when the reader seeks a pleasant change, and 
the medicine of healthy and pure amusement, 

— Ring Out, Wild Bells, by Alfred Tennyson, elegantly 
illustrated by Miss Humphrey in 15 full-page and letter-press 
drawings, engraved by Andrew, is a perfect gem for a holiday 
gift-book. Published by Lee & Shepard, Boston; price, $1.50. 
Perhaps the most familiar and oft-quoted stanzas in Tenny- 
son’s *‘In Memoriam,” are those beginning,— 


“ Ring out, wild bells, to the wild sky, 
The fly a the frosty light; 
The year yg the night; 

Ring out, wild » and let him die.” 


A happy thought has prompted Lee & Shepard to bring out 
this favorite song, especially fitting as a reminder of the 
Christmas-tide, in a new and elegantly illustrated form, suit- 
able for presentation. Printed on the best paper, with fault- 
less letter-press, fine artistic embellishment, and a sumptuous 
binding. 

— A. C. Armstrong & Son, New York, are taking a front 
rank in the work of publishing both standard and miscellane- 
ous books. The last issue is a book of great artistic beauty in 
its illustrations and typography, — The Falis of Niagara, with 
supplementary chapters on the other famous cataracts of the 
world, by George W. Holley. It gives a complete history of 
the Falls from the date of the first French expedition, under 
Jacques, to the present time. The geological features of the 
Falls and the adjacent region are fully presented. The local 
history and incidents furnish many chapters of great interest. 
Part IV. is devoted to other famous cataracts of the world: 
Yosemite, Veral, Nevada, Yellowstone, Shoshene, St. Mau- 
rice, and Montmorency, in this country, are fully described and 
beautifully illustrated. It is bound in blue and gold, gilt edges, 
and printed on heavy calendered paper with wide margin, — a 
superb gift for the holidays. 

Messrs. Armstrong & Son also publish, in attractive holiday 
style, Folk and Fairy Tales, by P. Chr. Asbjémsen; translated 
by H. L. Brekstad, with an introduction by Edmund W. 
Gosse. These stories of Asbjémsen introduce to the American 


public a new and original o of literature. They are beau- 


tifully illustrated in this edition, and will be immensely pop. 
ular with all who love the legends of Norway. 

— Three new volumes have just been added to the series of 
Shakespeare’s plays edited by W. J. Rolfe, and published by 
Harper & Brothers. They are Henry VJ., Parts 1. Il., and 
Ill. For school and home use Rolfe’s Shakespeare is up. 
equaled. 

— Maple Range is the title of an historical romance of the 
Western border, by Edna Barnard, published’ by Henry A. 
Sumner & Co., Chicago; 12mo, 448 pages, cloth, side and back 
gold stamp, price $1.25. Miss Barnard is a Minnesota author. 
ess, well known in her native State as a lady of high literary 
merit. The story is bright and vivacious, and abounds in vivid 
portrayals of individual traits of character found in the west. 
ern world. The basis is historical, and is full of incidents of 
early pioneer days in a frontier town of Minnesota. 

— The latest of the popular ‘‘ Leisure Hour Series” (No, 
141), published by Henry Holt & Co., New York, is entitled 
New Arabian Nights, by Robert Louis Stevenson; price, $1.00. 
It consists of three stories of the ‘* Suicide Club,’’ four under 
the title of ‘‘ The Rajah’s Diamond,’ and ‘‘The Pavilion on 
the Links,” in nine chapters; followed by ‘‘ A Lodging for the 
Night,” ‘*The Sire de Maletroit’s Door,” and ‘‘ Providence 
and the Guitar,’’—all very entertaining. 

— The Friendships of Mary Russell Mitford, as Recorded 
in Letters from her Literary Correspondence, is the full ex- 
planavory title of a book just issued by Harper & Brothers of 
New York. It was edited by the Rev. A. S. L’Estrange, who 
was also the editor of the biography of Miss Mitford, issued 
some time since. 

— The bound volume of Harpers’ Young People for 1882 has 
just been issued. The book forms a magnificent collection of 
tales, sketches, poems, rhymes, puzzles, and articles on subjects 
which are of special interest to boys and girls, such as strange 
plants and animals, striking and picturesque historical inci- 
dents, embroidery, games, the lives and actions of famous 
persons, and thrilling adventures on land and sea, together 
with several complete serial stories by authors such as James 
Otis and W. O. Stoddard, who stand first in the favor of young 
people everywhere. The volume contains more than 8 
illustrations. 

The Harpers have also published the following admirable 
books for the coming holidays: Mr. Stubbs's Brother, by James 
Otis, which is brought out in book-form, has proved quite as 
popular with the readers of Harpers’ Young People as Mr. 
Otis’s famous Toby Tyler, to which it is a sequel. By the 
young the story will be read with breathless interest, and those 
who are no longer young will discover in it a masterly and de- 
lightful study of boy character well worth their acquaintance. 

In Knocking Round the Rockies, Mr. Ernest Ingersoll gives 
a most entertaining account of his adventures and experiences 
while attached to the United States Geological and Geograph- 
ical Survey of the Territories in 1874, and to the United States 
Geological Survey in 1877. The illustrations are numerous 
and of the finest description. 

— Hodder & Stoughton, of London, have sold 43,000 copies 
of Thayer’s Life of Garfield in the regular edition, and 20,000 of a 
cheap edition in paper covers. These sales, with the American 
sales, make the great issue of over 120,000 copies of this popular 
book. An edition has been issued in German, by Andrew 
Perthes, of Gotha, which will probably have a large sale, as 
it is the only reprint of an American life of the Presidents. 
Translations are being made of this book into French at Mar- 
seilles and at Lucerne. The Dutch issued an edition at Am- 
sterdam, and have sold several editions. A translation is also 
being made in Denmark for the people of that country. 

— Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, have issued 
a new volume of Poems of American Patriotism, chosen by 
J. Brander Matthews. Price, $1.50. The work includes the 
best things of a patriotic character from Emerson, Longfellow, 
Holmes, Pierpont, Will Carleton, Bryant, Lowell, B. Taylor 
Whittier, Stedman, Bret Harte, Wm. Winter, Geo. Parsons 
Lathrop, Walt Whitman, Thomas Buchanan Read, and many 
others. It is a collection of rare value. Brief notes have 
been prefixed, giving the origin, etc. The book, typographic- 
ally, is a model of beauty; wide margins, heavy paper, aud 
firm binding. 

— D. Lothrop & Co.’s (Boston) holiday list includes more 
than one hundred new books by popular authors, and nearly 
two thousand illustrations by American artists. Their ¢x- 
penditure has been without a parallel. Our space permits 
only a brief reference to some of these choice books,—alike 
attractive to the old and young. 

Rev. Edward Everett Hale and Miss Susan Hale give * 
second volume in the ‘‘ Family Flight Series,”” carrying thé 
Horner Family over Egypt and Syria;—a very elegant, finely 
illustrated companion volume to The Family Flight”? throug) 
France, Germany, and Norway, which had such an extraord!- 
nary sale last season. Octavo, extra cloth, $2.50 each. 

John G. Whittier furnishes the beautiful poem The Poe! 
and the Children. The volume taking its title from this initial 
poem is one of the largest, most exquisitely illustrated and 
finely printed volume of poems for young people ever issued. 
Full gilt, $5.00. 

Arthur Gilman furnishes The Kingdom of Home. As thé 
title indicates, the book is for all home-lovers, and the editor 
has with wise skill drawn upon old and new writers of poems, 
representing a wide range of subjects that bear upon the cel- 
tral idea “‘Home.’”’ He has spent a long time in thus carryi0é 
out the aim of the publishers to supply the want felt for suc! 
a book of poetry. It is finely printed, and very fully ill 
by celebrated American artists. Price, $6.00 to $10.00. 

Abby Morton Diaz presents her new illustrated quar! 
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Chronicles of the Stimpcett Family. It is uniform in size and 
style with King Grimalkum and Pussyanita, or, the Cats’ 
Arabian Nights, which had such a wonderful run last year, 
having already become aclassic. Three volumes, $1.00 each. 

Margaret Sidney, author of Five Little Peppers, The Pet- 
tibone Name, etc., is represented in one of the most finely illus- 
trated, elegantly printed quartos of the season, What the Seven 
Did, as charming & story as was ever written for young people, 
who will be delighted with the doings of the Wordsworth Club. 
Cover designed by J. Wells Champney. Boards, $1.75; cloth, 
very elegant die, $2.25. 

A beautiful book of travel, by Kate Tannatt Woods, author 
of Sia Little Rebels and Dr. Dick, called Out and About, or, 
the Huasons’ Trip to the Pacific; as sparkling a book as one 
would wish to see, full of the delightful mixture of travel, 
adventure, and realistic sketches, that teaches children by first 
interesting them. Price, 1.50. 

The bound volume of the Little Folks’ Reader for 1882 
comes out in a new and dainty dress, having a pretty cover in 
colors designed by George F. Barnes. 

Of the Wide Awake for 1882, we learn that more than 
$30,000 have been expended upon it in securing the best work 
of artist and author. The present volume is superior and 
more charming in every particular, than any of its predecessors. 

— The fourth part of Col. T. W. Knox’s Boy Travelers in 
the Far East, just issued by Messrs. Harper and Brothers, 
narrates the Adventures of Two Youths in a Journey to 
Egypt and the Holy Land. Apart from the interest attaching 
to it as the scene-of the political and military events which 
have recently attracted the notice of the world, Egypt is a 
subject of unusual fascination, and Colonel Knox’s young 
readers will find in the portion of his book devoted to that 
country a source of rare enjoyment and instruction. The 
second section of the book contains an interesting description 
of the Holy Land as it is to-day, with an instructive outline,— 
rehearsed in connection with the different places visited by the 
boy travelers and their mentor,—of the various vicissitudes 
through which it has passed from the period of the Scripture- 
history down to the present time. Asa treasury of informa- 
tion, communicated in the clearest and most lively manner, in 
regard to two countries which bear a peculiar relation to all 
modern civilized peoplés,—the one being the cradle of ‘‘ West- 
ern civilization,’’ the other the cradle of the Christian religion, 
—this work will be even more highly prized as an addition to 
juvenile libraries than any of the author’s former works. 

They have also issued No. 7 of the two-column edition of the 
Franklin-square Library, entitled Lorna Doone, a Romance of 
Exmoor, by R. D. Blackmon, one of the most popular of En- 
glish authors. 

— H. H. Carter, 3 Beacon street, Boston, is the New England 
agent for Marcus, Word & Co.’s new art gift-book, Abroad, 
for the holidays. It is of uniform style and a companion of 
At Home,—issued by them last year,—but far excels it in dec- 
oration and illustration. Each page is an artistic study by 
itself. The quaint little English children are in this book rep- 
resented on a tour of pleasure through France. Those who 
have been “‘abroad”’ cannot fail to recognize the beautifully- 
executed drawing of places of interest. The appropriate verses 
accompanying each illustration make this work a handsome 


memento and holiday gift; decorated by Thomas Crane and 
illustrated by Ellen Houghton; price, $2.50. At Home is pub- 
lished this year at $2.00. Any one wanting one of the choicest 
books of the season for a holiday gift should send to Mr. Carter, 
and subscribe for it at once. 


— Sullivan Brothers & Libbie, No. 2 Beacon street, Boston, 
will sell on Tuesday and Wednesday, Nov. 28 and 29, the pri- 
vate library of Leslie Millar, Esq., of Boston. It is a valuable 
collection of standard works, books on the fine arts, extra 


illustrated books, dramatic literature, and biographies, nu- 
mismatic books, and a finé collection of engravings and etch- 
ings; 947 titles appear on the catalogue. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


One Thousand Subjects for English Composition; by Wm. M. Batler... 
How to Write, or Secondary Lessons in the English Literature; illus.; by 
W. B. Powell. Philadelphia; Cowperthwait & Co. 

The Falls of Niagara; with at chapters on the other 
famous cataracts of the world; by G. W. Holley; illus. New York: A.C. 
Armstrong & Son. 

Elementary Lessons in Hygiene: The Action and Uses of Alcohol in the 
Hnman Body; for use in ools and families; by R. O. Beard, M.D.; 
Chicago: Beard Bros. 

Gilead, or the Vision of All-souls estate an allegory; by Rev. J. 
Hyatt Smith; third edition, revised .. Lei a,or the Siege of Grenada; a 
novel; by E. Bulwer. New York: I. K. Funk & Co. 

Gymnastics of the Voice; a system of correct arg in singing and 
Speaking; by Oskar Guttmann; illus. Albany, N.Y.: E,S. Werner. 

. The Business-man’s Conimercial Law and Business Forms Combined; 
y Fs ina M.D.; edited by the Hon. Geo. W. Clinton, Buffalo: 

Three Vassar Girls Abroad; with their Haps and Mishaps; L. W. 
Champney; illus, Boston: Estes & Lauriat. vy 

The “ Standard Series” Companion of the Revised Version of the En- 


aw New Testament; by A. Roberts, D.D.....Thée Salon of Madame 
Pronk IL.. by O. D. Haussonville. New York: I. K. 


Home-life in the Bible; by Henrietta L. Palmer; edited by Dr. J. W. 
per 220 illus., sq. octavo, double index, gilt edge, $4.00.... The Life 
edited by T. 8. Perry ; with portrait ; $3.00. 

Between Times, or Tales, Sketches, and Poems; by I. E. Diekenga; 75 

of Lydia Maria Child; with a introduction by John 
and an appendix by Wendell Phillips; $1:50. Boston: 

Tunis: The Land and the People; by the Chevalier de Hesse-Wartegg; 

New York: Dodd. Mead & Co 


The Schaff-Herzog clo a of Religious Knowledge ; edited 

New Vol by subscription; royal 8vo, $6 00 
A Noble Name, or nnin hauren; Cc. von Gitimer. Trans. 

Mrs. A. L. Wister. Philadelphia: J. neott & Co. 
Kate Round Series; 25 Nos,; 25 cts. 

bP. 9715 chy $7.50, New York: Macmillan & Coo 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


State Editor, J. T. Smtru, Indianapolis, Ind. 


INDIANA.—The English Sentence is the title of a new publi- 
cation by W. F. L. Sanders, of New Albany. We have care- 
fully examined the work, and can say, without any reserva- 
tion, that it should find a place in every teacher’s library. 

Z. F. Williams, Supt. of Martin Co., has been removed from 
office for selling State Board questions for the examination of 
teachers. The suit was brought by State Supt. Bloss, who de- 
serves much credit for ferreting out the guilty man, and pros- 
ecuting the case to a successful termination. 

The Biennial Report of the Supt. of Pub. Instr. will be issued 
about the first of January.——The Indiana State Teachers’ 
Assoc. will be held at Indianapolis during the holidays. The 
program is a good one. Prof. H.S. Tarbell. Supt. of the In- 
dianapolis schools, is president.——H. B. Jacobs, for many 
years supt. of the New Albany public schools, is visiting the 
schools in the principal cities of the East.——D. D. Blakeman, 
supt. of the Bedford schools, has resigned his position. A 
lady has been elected in his place. ——The Indiana school fund 
is still larger than that of any other State in the Union. 


State Editor, J. N. WILKINSON, Decatur, Jil. 


ILLINOIS.—This State will be glad to welcome Col. Parker 
of Boston to educational work in her midst. We have need 
of such normal schools as Cook Co. will continue to have with 
Col. Parker at its head. —— Miss Skinner, late elocution teacher 
at Normal, and a graduate of the Boston School of Elocution 
and Oratory, was married recently to a son of the famous Owen 
Lovejoy of anti-slavery record. 

Henry Raab, of Belleville, seems, as the official count nears 
completion, to be the next State Supt. of Pub. Instr. He has 
the good fortune to run ahead of his ticket enough to secure 
his election, while the head of the ticket and the Legislature 
have been given to his political opponents. When we remem- 
ber that Supt. Slade is also a Belleville man, we shall conclude 
that St. Clair Co. is a good place to prepare for the State su- 
perintendency. 

‘*The Illinois School Journal Directory of Principals 
and Supts.’’ is complete for the current year, and will, doubt- 
less, increase the number of circulars received by those it 
names.——The Champaign Co. teachers along the Wabash line 
have organized an association, and expect to hold frequent 
meetings. ——Sadorus schools are reported as doing excellent 
work under the supervision of H. Leachman 

The History of the Illinois State Normal University lies be- 
fore us. It is published by J. W. Cook and J. V. McHugh, 
and is a very readable and valuable work. 

The North Dixon school principal,—E. C. Webster, of Nor- 
mal class of ’80,—is no longer a single man; hasn't been since 
Oct. 5. We extend congratulations. 

Illinois Co. Supts. elected for 1883-6. Those vow in office 
are marked with an asterisk (*): 
Adams, John Jimison. 

Alexander, Mrs. L. C, Gibbs. 
Bond, Philip C. Reed. 
Boone, Julia Eaton. 

Brown, George H. Lee.* 
Bureau, Jacob Miller. 
Calhoun, James McNabb.* 
Carroll, George C. Mastin.* 
Cass, Andrew L. Anderson. 
Champaign, G,R Shawhan.* 
Christian, Francis Boyd. 
Clark, W. A. Porter. 
Clay, C. W. Mills. 

Clinton, George A. Beattie.* 


Coles, T. J. Lee.* 
Cook, A. G. Lane, 


Lee, Samuel I. Howe. 
Livingston, George W. Ferries. 
Logan, S. M. Guttery.* 
McDonough, T. J. Dudman. 
McHenry, 8. D. Baldwin, 
McLean, J. A. Miller.* 
Macon, John Trainer.* 
Macoupin, G. W. Grubb.* 
Madison, James Squires. 
Marion, Wm. H. Storrs. 
Marshall, W. H. Kister. 
Mason, David M. Blair. 
Massae, Henry Armstrong. 
Menard, Rev. R. D. Miller.* 
Mercer, Joseph A. Goding. 
Monroe, W. H. Hilyard.* 


Crawford, Henry O. Hizer. Montgomery, Jesse C. Barrett. 
Cumberland, Samuel C. Miller. Len we C. M. Sevier.* 
DeKalb, George I. Talbot.* Moultrie, B. F. Peadro. 


Ogle, Fernando Sanford. 
Peoria, Mary Whiteside Emery. 
Perry, R. B. Anderson. 

Piatt, G. A. Burgess,* 

Pike, R. M. Hitch.* 


DeWitt, Mary 8. Welch.* 
Douglass, James R. Burris. 
DuPage, John K. Rassweiler. 
Edgar, Dr. David T. Stewart, 
Edwards, Levinus Harris.* 


Effingham, J. A. Arnold.* Pope, 8. L. Spear.* 
Fayette, B. F. Shipley.* Pulaski, Mrs. Hester M. Smith. 
Ford, F. G. Lohman. Putnam, J. H. Seaton.* 


Franklin, C. D. Threlkeld. 
Fulton, E. R. Boyer. 
Gallatin, H. C. Gregy. 
Greene, W. J. Roberts.* 
Grundy, O. N. Carter,* 
Hamilton, Layafette Howard. 
Hancock, 8. W. Layton.* Schuyler, H. Faley,* 
Hardin, John H. Jenkins.* Scott, George W. Dixon. 
Henderson, Elizabeth A. Cameron, Shelby, Wm. B. Marshute. 
Henry, Edward C. Rosseter. Stark, Wm. R. Sandham. 
Iroquois, Edmund J. Blake. Stephenson, A. A. Krape.* 
John M. Reeder.* Tazewell, B. C. Allensworth.* 
Jasper, J. F. Arnold.* Union, Joseph H. Samson. 
Jefferson, John D. Williams.* Vermilion, J. D. Benedict.* 
Jersey, Lott Penni n.* Wabash, A. P. Manly. 

Jo Daviess, Robert Brand.* Warren, Miss Margaret L. Wiley. 
Johnson, William Y. Smith. Washington, Wm. L. Martin.* 
Kane, C. E. Mann.* Wayne, Zephaniah B- West,* 
Kankakee, Mrs. Lucelia W. Day. White. James I. M’Clintock,* 
Kendall, C. C. Duffy.* Whiteside, B. F. Hendricks. 
Knox, William L. Steele. 
Lake, Peter Fisher.* Williamson, I. M. Fowler.* 
LaSalle, Gerald B. Stockdale. wee Charles 8, Kinnie. 
Lawrence. Charles H. Martin.* Woodford, James Kirk.* 


We are indebted to W. L. Pillsbury, of the State Supt.’s 

office, for the above complete report. 
State Editor, F. B. GAULT, Mason City, lowa. 

IowA.—There are three Presbyterian colleges in the State: 
Lenox is 20 years old, has property to the amount of $30,000, 
and has 90 students; Parsons is 8 years old, is worth $75,000, 
and has 160 students; Coe Coll. is 2 years old, is worth $200,- 
000, and has 180 students, Rev. A. K. Baird is the new finan- 
cial agent of the college.—— Jefferson Coll., Pennsylvania, has 
150 alumni in the State.———The number of persons of school 
age (5-21) in Dubuque Co. is 18,567, and is the largest enumer- 
ation of any county in the State. Dubuque Co. has $267,000 


Randolph, S. B. Hood.* 
Richland, R. M. Stotler. 

Rock Island, J, H. Southwell.* 
St. Clair, Emil Dapprich. 
Saline, Geo. B. Parsons.* 
Saugamon, Andrew J. Smith. 


Will, John McKernan. 


cent. The 60 districts in Dubuque Co. report a balance in the 


treasury. 

The State Board of Examiners recently held a meeting in 
Des Moines, and determined the time and place of holding ex- 
aminations for State certificates and diplomas, and the rules 

overning the same. The first examination will be held at 
Cedar Falls, beginning Dec. 25 and closing Dec. 27, with Prest. 
J. C. Gilchrist in charge. The second examination will be held 
simultaneously at Des Moines and Barlington on the last Wed- 
nesday of March, 1883. J. W. Rowley will have charge of the 
latter examination, and State Supt. Akers of the former. As 
the examination at Cedar Falls is held the same week as the 
S. T. Assoc., it will be very convenient for candidates, and 
doubtless there will be many. 

Supt. of Marshalltown is collecting facts bearing upon 
the question of industrial education in our public schools, and 
is obtaining statistics of occupations of high-school graduates. 


Tama City High School enrolls 41 members ; Hampton 


invested in school property, of which Dubuque city has 60 per | po 


schools enroll 418.——Sibley is finishing a $5,000-school-build- 
ing, and Hubbard a $3,500 one. ——Co. Supt. Sturgeon conducts 
a bright educational column in the Hancock Co. Tribune. 
Bishop McMullen’s Catholic Coll. in Davenport has 35 stu- 
dents.——The Iowa Coll. of Pharmacy is the latest institution 
established in Des Moines.——Prof. Herbert Osborne, of the 
Agricultural Coll., is writing a series of interesting articles for 
Des Moines Leader, on the ** Insects of the Forests.”” On such 
= pe the professor, though young in years, is reliable au- 
thority. 

Dr. E. E. Holroyd, of Elberon, has accepted a professorship 
in the Northwestern Med. Coll , Chicago. 

Prin. Cart of Tama City recently married Miss Minnie 
Poyneer, a teacher in the Montour schools. 


KANSAS, — A coéperative organization was formed at To- 
peka, August 18, called ‘‘ The Children’s Educational Endow- 
ment Assoc., having for its object the providing of ‘ a fund for 
the proper maintenance, education, and culture of children’ ”’ 
By a system, which in a measure resembles insurance, this 
Assoc. proposes to accumulate a fund which shall accrue at a 
given rate per day until the subject of its contract becomes 
twelve years of age, when the amount is paid over to ihe 
guardian. 


State Editor, O. WHITMAN, Red Wing, Minn. 


MINNESOTA. — The half-term examinations in the public 
schools of Minneapolis closed on Thursday, Oct. 26. The Gar- 
field school-building was completed on Oct. 30. The senior 
class of the university, under the direction of Prof. Hall, have 
been studying the rocks of the St. Croix valley. Supt. Bowers 
has resumed his war-like operations at the Univ. ‘There were 
100 applications for admission to the Univ. the present term. 

The conductors of teachers’ institutes are already busy ar- 
ranging their work for next year. 

The fall term at the St. Cloud Normal School closed on 
Thursday, Nov. 9, and the winter term opened on the follow- 
ing Tuesday. ‘Three new pupils have lately entered the nor- 
mal dept. of the school, and a goodly number of applications 
have been received for admission to the winter term. 

At a late school meeting in Faribault, two ladies cast their 
ballots for members of the School Board. The sum of $6,000 
was raised for the current expenses of the schools. The rec- 
ommendation of the Board for nine modnths of school was 
adopted.——The schools at Winona and Faribault are in excel- 
lent condition. George W. Batchelder, A. D. Keyes, and Rev. 
S. B. Wilson, Co. Supt., have been reélected members of Fari- 
bault Board of Ed. 

The State Teachers’ Assoc. will meet at St. Paul during the 
Christmas holidays. 


Micuigan.—The public schools of Alpena are growing into 
a very thorough organization under the supervision of Mr. 
J W.Smith. The growth ofthe schools is keeping pace with 
the rapid development of the city, and they promise soon to 
become the model schools of that part of the State. Miss L H. 
Sheffield, a graduate of the Adrian High School, has recently 
been added to the teaching-force. 

Mr. W. H. Honey, graduated from the Univ. in 1880, has 
become principal of the Montague public school. 

Hon..Edwin Willits, M.C., has been elected principal of the 
State Normal School at Ypsilanti. Since the resignation of 
Dr. MacVicar, the school has been in charge of Prof. Daniel 
Putnam, as acting principal, who has administered its affairs 
with great prudence. The school is unusually large, and its 
condition is hopeful to an extreme degree. Mr. Willits was 
born in Otto, N. Y., in 1830; was graduated from the Univ. of 
Michigan in 1855; was admitted to the bar in 1857, and has 
continued his practice in Monroe since that period. For twelve 
years he was a member of the State Board of Ed ; he was 
elected to the forty-fifth Congress, and is now serving his third 
term. At about the time of his graduation he was, for a short 
period, principal of the Adrian High School. 


NEBRASKA.— The Teachers’ Assoc. of Central Nebraska 
met at Hastings, Nov. 11. 

The Bloomington Normal and High School opened with 140 
pupils, and will reach 200. Some 14 teachers in attendance. 
A good library is being collected, and an interesting literary 
society organized. 


State Editor, C. J. ALBERT, Germantown, O. 


Oxnto. — The twelfth annual meeting of the Eastern Ohio 
Teachers’ Assoc. will be held at Steubenville, Dec. 1 and 2. 
The program has been outlined as follows: 

Friday, 1.00 p. m. — Address of Welcome, by J. S. Maxwell, Steuben- 
ville. ponse by Supt. T. E. Orr. Inaugural Address, The Real in Ed- 
ucation, by Supt. E. 8. Cox (prest.). Overdrafts, by Supt. H. L. Peck, 
Barnesville. Discussion opened by Supt. D. W. Matlack, Cadiz. Even- 
ing address by Hon. D. F. De Wolf. 

Saturday, 9.00 a. m.—The New or Common-sense Method in Geography 
or History, by Supt. G. N. Caruthers, Salem. Discussion opened by Supt. 
J.L. McDonald. Prim Reading, — illustrated with a class,— by Mrs. 
A. H. DeVoir, Steubenville. Discussion,—The Old and the New in Edu- 
cational Methods, by Miss M. B.Gorby, Bellaire. Discussion opened by 
J. A. White, Mt. Pleasant. In our School Reports 100 per cent. = What’? 
by Supt. J. M. Yarnell, Cambridge. Discussion by John Burney, prest. 
of Muskingum Coll. 

Ex-Com.—H. N. Mertz, C. E. Hitchcock, R. N. Fearon. 

Reduced rates as follows have been secured over the B. & O., the C. & 
P., and the P.,C. and 8t.L R.R., at two cents per mile each way, or 
four cents per mile for the round trip. 


TENNESSEE.—The growing feature of education in this and 
other Southern States is graded town schools. Private schools 
having proved a failure, are giving place rapidly to the public 
school. The leading cities have been in successful organiza- 
tion for several years, and the work is now extending to all 
the smaller towns. ‘* Free schools’’ of very poor quality had 
been taught before, but they did not command general sup- 
rt. A very decided and very hopeful change has taken 
place. This brings in demand a new class of men, such as 
can organize and supervise and are abreast of the times in ed- 
ucational matters. 

The schools at Nashville have been for many years under 
the successful control of Prof. S. Y. Caldwell. Memphis still 
has Supt. Collier; H. D. Wyatt is retained at Chattanooga, 
and Albert Ruth at Knoxville. The former is one of the vice- 
presidents of the Assoc. 

Prof. Porter, of Ohio, has charge of the Jackson schools this 
ear ata salary of $1,500. Supt. Brooks, the former incumbent, 
as gone to Gainesville, Tex. Rev.G. S. W. Crawford, of Mary- 

ville Coll., fills the vacancy caused by the death of State Supt. 
Doak. A change in the State government will bring a new 
appointment at the first of next year. 

rof. J. W. Conger has charge of the schools at Humboldt. 
They have been doing finely for three or four years. —— Union 
City has successfully naanioel this year with an enrollment of 
about 450 pupils. 3 
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WASHINGTON TERRITORY.—Whitman (Coll., Walla Walla, 
opens with 100 pupils, — 74 in academy course, 1 in college 
course, and 25 in the primary course.——Alden Acad., Fidalgo 
Island, Whitcom Co., sent forth last year nearly half-a-score 
of teachers for work in the county.——Cheney Acad. has 155 
scholars thus far this term, with prospect of more.——Three 
men have bought the Court House in Steilacoom, fifteen miles 
west of Tacoma on the Sound, and have organized as the 
Western Washington Ed. Soc., with the purpose of establish- 
ing an academy at Steilacoom, and institutions at other places. 
—The Territorial Univ. at Seattle opens with larger numbers 
than ever. 

The law of Washington Territory, passed a year ago, re- 
quires every incorporated city or town to be one school dis- 
trict, and to make provision for graded schools. Seattle, 
Olympia, and other towns which are now building new school- 
houses, are preparing for grades as required. 


NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 


MAINE. 


The third annual meeting of the Maine Pedagogical Society assembled 
at portend, Nov. 9-10; Prof. H. L. Chapman, of Bowdoin Coll., in the 
chair. 

The opening paper the first day was by the Hon. N. A. Luce, on “ School 
Supervision in the Smaller Towns.” e argued that the supervision of 
the smaller towns was ineffective under the present system, and that cen- 
tralization is needed. A district agent stands in the way of pon super- 
vision, and his Ps should be taken away, or the agency abolished. The 
most effective form of supervision consists of a local board and an execu- 
tive officer not a member of the board. If this is inconvenient, he could 
be elected by and from the board. 

The question was discussed by Princ. Corthell, of Gorham, who urged 
that in each town three or five men, and each city ward one man, 
be elected by the people; that these men be not paid; that a supervisor be 
elected from the board, who shall be paid. Twoor three towns might 
form together and elect one supervisor. 

Supt. Tash suggested that the head of a town high school might be su- 
pervisor of all schools a of town. Mr. Luce thought his plan was less 
expensive. C. C. Rounds commended Mr. Tash’s plan, but did not ap- 
prove of the election of a school board by wards. 

On motion of Mr. Luce, the chair was instructed to appoint a committee 
to draft and present a bill embodying the plans proposed. 

The evening session was well attended. Prof. H. L. Chapman, of Bow- 
doin Coll., delivered an address on the duty and Seay of the teacher 
in respect to development of character in the pupils. 

At the close of the address, the matter of the proposed Longfellow me- 
morial was presented, and brief addresses were made by the Hon. G. F. 
Talbot, Judge Symonds, and the Rev. W. Dalton. 

On the opening of the second day’s session, Prof. Chapman appointed 
the following committee for the purpose suggested on the previous day: 
Mr. Corthell, Dr. Hanson, and Messrs. Tash, Harper, and Jordan. 

A paper on “Admission to College by Certificate from Fittiug Schools ”’ 
was read by Prof. E. W. Hall, of lby Univ. He favored this system as 
likely to improve the character of preparation for college and bring ad- 
vantages to fitting-schools by directing more students to classical courses 
offered by them. The temptation to try to get into college by shorter 
methods would be less; a fair rank of schools would become higher, and 
their power to resist unwise popular demands being more assured, they 
would better maintain their high position. The privilege of issuing cer- 
tificates should only be granted to such academies as are under the con- 
trol of college authorities, and whose courses of study and examination are 
under the general oversight of coll » or to those high schools which 
have classical courses of approved character, whose work and examina- 
tions are open to inspection of college officials. 

Princ. A. E. Chase, of Portland, in discussing the paper, stated that 
boys enter the high school who are not competent to pursue the high- 
school course, but who are received because they bring a written state- 
ment from parents saying that they wish the boy to enter college. The 
boy who takes a classical course because his parents understand the ad- 
vantages of this higher education, succeeds. e who takes that course be- 
cause his friend does, and he who takes it because it seems to be the 
easiest course, are too often failures, A boy should from his first entrance 
into the high school know whether he shall attend college and what col- 
lege he shall work for, and study to attain that end. is rank for the 
whole four years should decide whether the boy is capable of entering a 
college. He who presents himself to college authorities without a cer- 
tificate from his teachers should be rejected. 

Dr. J. P. West, of Westbrook Sem., took the opposite view, and thought 
a certificate worthless unless it contained certain definite statements in 
regard to the qualifications of the applicants, and was signed by a definite 


person. 


Dr. J. H. Hanson, of the Classical Inst. at Waterville, thought that the 
college eamy should examine their own students and take their own re- 
sponsibility. 

PA very interesting paper was here read by Dr. Rob Morris, of Ken- 
tacky, on the primitive inethod of teaching as illustrated by schools in the 
Holy Land. This was followed by a spicy paper on “ Practical Educa- 


tion,” by Princ. G. B. Files, of —. 

In the afternoon Prof. C. H. Smith, of Bowdoin Coll., presented a paper 
on instruction in mathematics, —e the division ‘“‘ Geometry.’ e 
maintained that the study of geometry is excellent mental training. It re- 
quires close attention, orderly arrangement of thought, and precise ex- 
pression. The study needs patience and rsevering work. A child 
should be taught the elements of geometry with his arithmetic and spell- 
ing. He closed by giving advice to the scholar and teacher that would 
help to make geometry a pleasant and interesting study, instead of a 


drudgery. 
Princ. C. C. Rounds followed with a talk on Arithmetic. He described 


the _ and bad methods of teaching, and suggested improvements. He 
articularly recommended the metric as a substitute for the present cum- 


rsome system. 
In the discussion which followed, the Rev. T. Hill said that he had 


always believed that geometry should precede arithmetic, and he gave 


reasons for this belief. 
** The Use and Abuse of Text-books ”’ was the theme ef a very pungent 


pease by Dr. Lowell. The paper was interspersed with many apt illus- 


rations. 
At the evening session, Princ. R. Woodbury, of Castine, presented a 


paper on “ Professional Enthasiasm.”’ 

he treasurer reported a balance of $91.32 on hand. Officers for the en- 
suing year were elected as follows: Prest., L. G. Jordan, of Lewiston; 
Vice-prest., R. Woodbury, of Castine; rm and Treas., Prof. EK. W. 
Hall, of Waterville; Ex. Com., Thos. Tash of Portland, C. M. Jordan of 
Bangor; Advisory Board, 8. C. Starrett of Belfast, chairman of the gen- 
eral committee of instruction, and Rev. A.W. Burr of Hallowell. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
State Editor, D. A. CLIrForpD, Manchester, N. H. 


— The Nashua Board of Ed. consists of twelve members, four 
of which are chosen annually for three years, by vote of the 
city. As now organized, Hon. C. C. Dearborn is president, Mr. 
C. W. Hoitt, clerk. Hon. Edward Spalding, who has served 
on the School Board for nineteen years, retires from the pres- 
idency at his own request. Mr.S. A. Bent, who has already 
served in this capacity four years, is again reélected supt. 

— Of the twenty-one young men who recently graduated from 
the Medical Dept. at Dartmouth Coll., eight belong in New 
Hampshire, four in Massachusetts, three in Vermont, two in 
Maine, and one each in New York, Indiana, Canada, and 


Africa. 


VERMONT. 
State Editor, C. C. Boynton, Townshend, Vt. 


— The papers report a case of hazing in the Univ. of Ver- 
mont, which the faculty have promptly treated by suspension. 

— A woman at North Troy recently entered a complaint 
against her own daughter for stealing $2 50, and got her sen- 
tenced to the Reform School for four years. The aecount of 
the affair does not state how much the mother’s neglect of her 
child had to do with her habit of stealing. The evil tendency 
might have been inherited; or, perhaps the poor woman did 
not know what could be done with her wayward child, and, as 
a matter of judgment, placed her where she might be reclaimed. 

— The three normal schools, under excellent management, 
re about to close a prosperous term. These schools compare 
favorably with the normal schools of other States. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


— A teachers’ institute was held in Falmouth, Nov. 16 and 
17. The ‘‘ Cape Cod Folks’’ thoroughly appreciate the efforts 
of the Board of Ed. in this direction, and always respond cor- 
dially. More than eighty teachers and school-officers were in 
attendance from Sand wich, Wareham, Barnstable, Dennis, and 
Yarmouth. Several teachers came from the Vineyard, and 
more would have done so if permitted by their committees. 
Although many of the families are away for the winter, the 
hospitality of the citizens was equal to the demand, and a 


new and beautiful town hall was filled to hear the lectures by 
Rev. A. D. Mayo, and F. A. Hill, Esq., of Chelsea. Pry, 
Holton of the academy, and Mr. Jones of the School Com, 
were unwearied in their efforts, first to secure, and then to 
provide for, the meeting. At the close the following resoly. 
tions were passed : 

Resolved, That we, the citizens of Falmouth and bbe fh desire grate. 
fully to acknowledge our indebtedness to the managers of the Teacher,’ 
Inst. for the rich, profitable, and interesting exercises we have had th, 
pleasure of attending and listening to for the past two days. 

Resolved, That we shall ever hold in high appreciation the entertaining 
and instructive lectures by Rev. A. D. Mayo and Mr. Frank A. Hill. 

— One of the largest institutes of the season was held jy 
Medfield, Nov. 10. More than one hundred and fifty teacher, 
were in attendance. All the neighboring towns were repre. 
sented. Supt. Hall of Dedham was there with all his teach. 
ers, and Supt. Daniels of Brookline with several of his. Seven 
exercises were given, one each in mineralogy, language, arith. 
metic, color, geography, drawings, physics. The town gener. 
ously entertained the strangers by a collation in a vestry near 
the hall. To the chairman of the com., J. B. Hale, Esq., the 
success of the meeting was largely due. 

— Mr. George B. Buffington, of Taunton, has resigned the 
principalship of the Cohannet School, to accept the position of 
sub-master of the Dearborn School, Boston. Mr. C. F. Boyden 
fills the vacancy by transfer from the Weir School. Mr. H.). 
Newton, of Provincetown, has been elected principal of the 
Weir School. Of ten new teachers appointed this year, six are 
normal graduates, —four from the Bridgewater school, two 
from the Salem school. The evening drawing and elementary 
schools have been reopened for the winter season,—the former 
containing about two hundred and fifty pupils, the latter about 


seventy pupils. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


— The schools at Riverpoint closed Friday, Nov. 10, when in- 
teresting exercises were held in the town hall at Apponaug, 
The teachers were Mr. J. Q. Adams and Miss A. E. Gardner, 
Comr. Stockwell was present. 

— Quite a number from Greenwich Acad. have been making 
a visit to the Mechanics’ Fair in Boston. 

— There is to be an institute for the teachers of Bristol Co., 
in Bristol, early in the winter. Announcement of the time 


and program will be given at the proper time. 


CONNECTICUT. 

State Editor, CHARLES NORTHEND, New Britain, Conn. 

— The or and flourishing village of Unionville is in the 
town of Farmington. Its school privileges at this time are 
among the best of the State. They have a very good graded 
school, of which Mr. Monteith has been principal for several 
years, and in his department teaches the higher branches and 
languages. Miss Ives, a graduate of the State Normal School, 
has had charge of the secondary department for about five 
years. A brief time spent in these two departments satisfied us 
that the pupils were under the charge of excellent teachers. We 
presume the other rooms, some four in number, were under 
the charge of good teachers. The rooms are pleasant, and sup- 
plied with first-class desks and seats. 

— Sec. Northrop has recently held very interesting educa- 
tional meetings in Newtown, Middlebury, Farmington, and 
Norfolk, — all of which have been well attended. The cele- 
brated and excellent school of Miss Porter at Farmington Cen- 
ter is still in a flourishing condition. There is probably no 
better school of its class in the country. 


1@™ We offer as a premium Brown's Grammar of 
English Grammars, to any Teacher sending us 5 new 
subscribers to The Journal and $12.50, or the same 
amount for new subscriptions to any of our Publica- 


warm welcome was given to all whocame. In the evening the | tions. See announcement on page 327. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY, w iy T H 
GERMAN BY PRACTICE. 1416 and 1418 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA. HENRY Ww ARD BEECHER he Atlantic Month ly 
J. W. SHOEMAKER, A.M., Founder. RESIGNED. FOR 1883 WILL CONTAIN 


By Prof. W. D. Wurtney, of Yale College, 
and L. R. Kiem, author of “Lese 
und Sprachbiicher,” “Deutsche Literatur 
Geschichte,” etc. Just ready. 12mo. 
$1.10. 


Plan, very simple. Offers more practice in reading, 
writing, and speaking German than is usual in gram- 
mars. Narratives, descriptions, anecdotes, etc., are 

ven, in which the grammar of the lesson is exemplified. 

hese principles are carefully edited so as to bring out 
the grammar rules, Gives many opportunities for col- 
loquial exercises, and thus pleasantly train the student 
in the use of the language. Grammar contains essen- 
tials; inferior points and numerous exceptions avoided. 


«a Copies sent to teachers for examination, post- 
paid, upon receipt of 55 cts. , 


HENRY HOLT & (6., 29 West 28d St., New York. 
C. W. BARDEEN, 


Publisher and Dealer in 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 


Syracuse, N. Y. 
Periodicals. The School Bul- 
letin and N. Y. State Educa- 
tional Journal. Established in 
1874. Monthly, 16 pp., 10x14. 
Per year, $1.00. 

The School Room. A Monthly Journal of Practical 
Help to Young Teachers. Established 1881. 16 pp., 
7x10. Per year, 50 cts. 

Standard Books. Dime Question Books, The 
Regents’ Questions, DeGraff’s School Room Guide, 
Song Budget, and School Room Chorus; Beebe’s First 
Steps Among Figures, Bardeen’s Common School Law, 
Hughes’ Mistakes in Teaching, &c., &c. 

School Supplies, Agalite and Slate-Pencil Black- 
board Slating, Cheney Globes, Dissected Maps, &c. 


Everything used in Schocis. Stamp for Catalogues. 


FOR SALE, 
valuable school property with a flourishing school, 
ted in a healthful town of three thousand inhabit- 
ants, with beautiful surroundings, in the State of Ala- 
bama. Said property and -will can now be pur- 
chased for $2000. Applyto HIRAM ORCUTT, 


16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


Next term opens December 4. Catalogue upon appli- 
cation to J oun] H. BECHTEL, 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF PENNSYLVANIA. 

The 33d Winter Session will open on Thursday, Oct. 5, 
1882, in the new college building. Clinical instruction 
is given in the Woman’s Hospital, Pennsylvania, Wills, 
Philadelphia, and Orthopaedic Hospitals. Sprin 
Course of Lectures, Practical Demonstrations, an 
Winter Quizzes are free (except for expense of material 
and ap tus) to all matriculates of theyear. For fur- 
ther information address RACHEL L. BODLEY, A.M.,, 
M.D., Dean, No. College Ave. and 2ist St., PHILA. 


MOSES TRUE BROWN’S LECTURES 
Delsarte Philosophy of Expression. 


PROF. BROWN will make engagements with Colleges, 
Schools, Teachers’ Institutes, and Literary Associations 
for a FULL CouRSsE OF 12 LEOTURES; for a PARTIAL 
COURSE OF 4 LECTURES ; or for his Popular Lecture, 
**A Glance at Delsarte’s Philosophy of Expression.” 

Address: COLLEGE HILL, Mass. 

Or, ALDINE HOTEL, Puta. 382 


LECTURES. 


(1.) “ The + “pee Army in England, by One who 


Knows It. 

(2.) “ The Story of John Pounds, the Founder of Rag- 
ged Schools, by the Minister of his Church.” 

(3.) ** American Bands of Mercy, and other Bands, by 


Sec 
(4) “ Sketches of English Life and Character.” . 
oO r. Timmins as aster “Intensely interest- 
ing,”’ Able,” and “ Eloquent” 
* Note the advertisement of the eloquent preacher. 
Rev. Dr. Timmins. The topics and on ker west com- 
mand a hearing.”"—Dr. EMERSON, Editor of Christian 


* Dr. Timmins is a finished er, apt in illustra- 
tion, and at times very eloquent. He holds his audi- 
ence throughout the entire delivery of an address by 
hie able and masterly presentation of the subject.”— 
GEO. Novgs, Editor the Mass. Ploughman,and T. 
W. BICKNELL, Editor of the Journal of Education. 


Falland Revised Repert of his Remarkable 
Statement. PRICE, 10 CENTS.” 


SPURCEON’S 
TREASURY OF DAVID. 
Vol. V. Price per vel., $2. 
HOYT-WARD 
CYCLOPEDIA OF QUOTATIONS. 


“The most complete and best work of the kind.” — 
Judge Edmunds, of U. 8. Senate. 
“ By long odds the best book of quotations in exist- 
ence,”"—N. Y. Herald. 
Prick, 900 Pages, 8vo.... $5.00. 


Fall Catalogue of our Books free. 
394 a FUNK & WAGNALLS, 10 & 12 Dey 8t., N.Y. 


Ladies’ Angular 
HANDWRITING COPY-BOOKS, 


OR THE ENGLISH HAND. 


No. 2—Letters and Weords...........Bol Style. 
“ 


No. 5— sé Capitals, etc.......Finish 
No. 6—Notes aad Invitations...... “ “ 


Guten the demand for some ompeiete course of 
instruction in this fashionable style of ies’ writing, 
nciples 8 -books has been 
with great care and atten 6 thorough ennai on of 
all the most popular systems published in England. 
¢ The retail price of the book is 15 cents each, from 
which the usual discount for introduction is allowed 
to schools. 
Any one of the entire set will be sent by mail, postage 
paid, on receipt of the price: Published by . 


GEO. R. LOCKWOOD & SON, 


812 BROADWAY, New Yorg. 


395 1 


The Rev. THos. TIMMINS, of England, is prepared to 
give Lectures on the above subjects. Terme to suit. ' 


Address, or call, at 96 Tremont St., Boston. 39ih . 


ASH OFFER. Wanted.—Volumes of Barnard’s Am. 
Journal of Education. Address, particnu- 
lars, THOMas W. BIOKNELL, 16 Hawley 


Contributions in almost every number by 


OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES, 
Author of “‘ The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table,” etc. 


** Michael Angelo, a Tragedy,” 
Which was left complete by 


HENRY W. LONGFELLOW, 


and which will run through three numbers of the mag: 
azine, beginning with January. 


“The Ancestral Footstep,” 


Outlines of an exceedingly interesting Romance, frou 


the manuscript of 


NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE 


“Daisy Miller, a Comedy.” 


By HENRY JAMES, Jr. 


A dramatization with important alterations, of his very 
popular story, “ Daisy Miller.” 


Stories, Essays, Sketches, and Poems, by many other! 
of the best rby 


THE ATLANTIC furnishes its readers in the coursé 
of a year as much reading as is contained in Tren!) 
Guileary Volumes of 300 pages each. 


TERMS: $4.00 a year in advance, Sree; 3 
cents a number. ith superb life-size portrait of 
Longfellow, Bryant, Whittier, Lowell, Holmes, ° 
Emerson, $5.00; with two gay $6 00; with three, 
su oi with four, $8.00; with five, $900; with all sit; 


Remittances should be made by money-order, draft: 
or registered letter, to by ¥ 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 
395 d 4 Park 8St., BOSTON, MASS. 


PENCE 


RIA 


STEEL 
PENS. 


Ku 30 Numbers, of superior English make, suited to every style of writing. A sample of each, 
for trial, by mail, on receipt of 35 ete. Ask your Stationer for the Spencerian Pens. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYICR & CO. New- York. 
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Nov. 23, 1882. 
PERSONALS. 


— The venerable Paul Tulane, who has been so munificent 
a benefactor to New Orleans, has just given $5,000 for the ed- 
ucational work of the Kolapoor Mission, India. 


— Professor Wohbler of Géttingen, the Nestor of German 
chemistry, at the ripe age of 82, peacefully died at Gottingen, 
of the university of which he has so long been the ornament. 

— Invitations to attend the coronation of King Kalakaua 
and his queen, on the 12th of February, 1883, are out. 

— Ex-Senator David R. Atchison, of Missouri, for 36 hours 
‘‘jnterregnum President’’ of the United States, is now 76 
years old, and is rapidly failing in health. He is slightly 
troubled with paralysis, and has almost entirely lost the senses 
of sight and taste, 

— Mr. Villard, president of the Northern Pacific R. R , offers 
$50,000 to endow a professorship in the State Univ. at Eugene 
City (Or.), provided the legislature will give $5,000 per year to 
support the school, which offer the present legislature is pro- 
posing to accept. 

— Comptroller Pattison, on his election as governor of 
Pennsylvania, received from his old schoolmaster the follow- 
ing congratulatory dispatch: “Dear Robert, accept my con- 
gratulations. 1 Thessalonians, v. 16-17.” The verses are: 
Rejoice evermore,” ‘* Pray without ceasing.”’ 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
Makes a cooling drink. Into a tumbler of ice-water put a tea- 
spoonful of Acid Phosphate; add sugar to the taste. 


SOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


‘NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


The National Educational Association has for sale several 
hundred copies of its proceedings, which are now offered at 
very low terms. These volumes contain many papers written 
by the ablest aud most experienced teachers of the United 
States. Every teacher who aims at a knowledge of the latest 
thought on topics which interest the profession, should con- 
sult these papers. Will you purchase them for yourself ? 
Will you try to have a set purchased for the nearest public 
library ? 

The five volumes for 1858,.’59, ’63, °65, and ’66 are stitched 
in paper covers. There are 478 pages in the five; the price is 
50 cents per volume. The eleven volumes for 1870 to 1881 
(no meeeting in ’78) are bound in muslin, and average about 
300 pages each. The price is $1.50 per volume. A discount 
of one-third the price will be made to any one buying ten or 
more volumes of the same or different years. The volumes 
will be delivered by mail free. 

The last three volumes, ’79, ’80, and ’81, are offered to any 
one now becoming a member, for one dollar per volume; that 
is, five dollars for these volumes and the membership for 


the year 1882. Every member receives the volume for the 
year without further expense. 

The annual fee is $2.00, — life membership. $20. Each an- 
nual member is entitled to a volume of the Proceedings free. 


Life members are entitled to volumes from the date of their 
certificate, so long as the Association continues. The volume 
of 1882 will be of unusual value. Please forward immediately 
the fee to the undersigned, and receive in return a certificate 
of membership. The need of funds is urgent, to enable the 
Publication Committee to publish the volume of 1882. 
W. E. SHELDON, 
Secretary of National Association, 
16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


SCIENCE AND PROGRESS. 


— The State Bureau of Labor shows that Illinois ranks next 
to Pennsylvania in the production of coal. The output for 
1882 was 9,000,000 tons. Last year the yield was 6,000,000 
tons. The coal-mines are found in forty-six of the hundred 
counties of the State. The value of the year’s yield of coal 
at the mines was nearly $14,000,000. 

— An experiment is to be made in New Orleans to adapt 
mesquite wood, a native of Texas, very durable, and nearly as 
hard as iron, for street-paving purposes. It is so abundant 
wd a cost of buying, cutting, and transporting will be very 
slight. 

— Artificial ivory of a pure white color and very durable 
has lately been made by the inventor of celluloid. It is pre- 
pared by dissolving shellac in ammonia, mixing the solution 
with oxide of zinc, driving off the ammonia by heating, and 
— powdering the residue and strongly compressing it 
n molds. 


>KIDNEY-WORT : 
HE CREAT CURE 


FOR 
As it is for all the painful diseases of the 


KIDNEYS,LIVER AND BOWELS. 

It cleanses the system of the acrid poison 
that causes the suffering which 
only the victims of Rheumatism can realize. 


THOUSANDS OF CASES 

of the worst forms of this terrible disease 

have been quickly relieved, and in short time 
PERFECTLY CURED. 

PRICE, $1. LIQUID OR DRY, SOLD BY DRUGGISTS., 

44 Dry can be sent by mail. 

WELLS, RICHARDSON & Co., Burlington Vt. 


‘KIDNEY-WORT: 
NEW BOOKS. 


Letters of Lydia Maria Child. 


With a Biographical Introduction by JoHN G. WuHiItT- 
TIER, and an Appendix by WENDELL PHILLIPS. 
With a Portrait. 1 vol., 16mo, $1.50. 

Mrs. Child was one of the most delightful of letter. 
writers, and this volume includes many interesting let- 
ters written from 1830 to 1880, touching upon every im- 
portant subject of political, literary, and social inter- 
est, and including allusions to many of the most fa- 
mous persons of that epoch. 


Spare Hours. Third Series. 
By Dr. JonN Brown, author of “ Rab and his Friends,” 
&c. 1 vol., 16mo, $1.50. 

This book comprises Dr. John Brown's writings not 
included in the two previous series of “ Spare Hours.” 
Some of the papers in this volume are among the most 
valuable and interesting that he ever wrote. 

SPARE HOURS, Three Series, uniformly bound. 
$1.50 each; $4.50 the set. 


The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table. 


Acts at the Same Time on 


Kidneys, Liver and Bowels. 


By OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. Carefully revised’ 


and containing new Preface and Notes. Printed 
from new electrotype plates. 1 vol. crown 8vo, gilt 
top. With fine steel portrait. $2.00. 


Oddities in Southern Life and Character. 


Edited by HENRY WATTERSON, editor of the Louisville 
Courier-Journal. With characteristic illustrativas 
by F. 8. Cauros and W. L. SHEPPARD, the most 
eminent of Southern artists, 1 vol. 16mo, $1.50. 


Browning's Complete Works. New Edition: 


A new and uniform edition of the Complete Poetical 
Works of RORERT BROWNING. 7 vols. crown 8vo, 
$12.00. Sold only in Complete Sets. 


The Bhagavad-Gita. 

Translated, with Introduction and Notes, by JoHN 
DAvigs. Vol. XXXI. in the Philosophical Library. 
8vo, gilt top, $3.50. 

A scholarly work, including, in addition to an ad- 
mirable translation of this famous Sanskrit philosopb- 
ical poem, a valuable introduction, and full explana 
tory foot notes. 


Mr, Whipple’s Works. New Edition. 


A ‘fine Library Edition of the complete works of 
EDWIN P. WHIPPLE, including Essays and Re- 
Views (2 vols.), Literature and Life, the Literature 
of the Age of Elizabeth, Character and Character- 
istic Men, and Success and its Conditions. 6 vols., 
12mo, gilt top, $1.50 each; the set, $9.00. 


*.* For sale by al? booksellers. 
paid, on receipt af price by the publisher, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & GO., Boston. 


BOOKS. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED GIFT BOOKS. 


Modern Etchings of Celebrated 
Paintings. 


Containing examples of the etched work of Unger, 
Rajon, Waltner Flameng, and other masters of the 
art, after pictures by Raphael, Velazques, Rubens, 
Rembrandt, Reynolds, Meissonnier, and other well- 
known painters. With an Introductory Essay on 
Modern Etching, and descriptions by J. W. Moilett, 
B.A., author of the “ Life of Rembrandt,” in the 
Great Artist Series, etc. Medium 4to, handsomely 
bound in cloth, gilt top, $12.50. 


AN EDITION DE LUXE, on hand-made paper, with 
— of the etchings printed on India paper, limited 
50 copies. Super-royal 4to, half-bound in morocco, 


gilt top, $25.00. 


LIVY. 
The Legendary History of Rome. 


From the foundation by Romulus (B.C. 753) to the de- 
struction of the city by the Gauls (B.C. 390). Trans- 
lated from the text of Livy, by GEORGE BAKER, A.M. 
Illustrated with 160 engravings from antique statuary 
and the best historical paintings. A novel feature is 
the introduction of Macaulay’s “Lays of Ancient 
Rome” (illustrated) in their appropriate places in 
the history. Folio, cloth, gilt, $7.50. 


The early Rome is far more poetical than 
——e else in tin literature. The Rape of the 
Sabines, the nightly meetings of Numa and the Nymph 
by the well in the sacred grove, the purchase of the 
Sibylline books, the crime of Tullia, the simulated 
madness of Brutus, the wrongs of Lucretia, the heroic 
action of Horatius Cocles of Scxvola, the Battle of 
Regillus, the touching story of Virginia, the combat 
between Valerius Corvus and the gigantic Gaul, are 
among the many instances which will at once suggest 
themselves to every reader. 


SUETONIUS. 


The Lives of the Twelve Cexsars. 


By C. SUETONIUS TRANQUILLUS. Translated by 
ALEXANDER THOMPSON, MD. Lllustrated with 24 
rtraits on steel from authentic antique statues and 
Coste of the emperors and their contemporaries in 
the museums of Europe. 8vo, plain cloth, $3.75; 


extra gilt, $4.50. 


te Suetonius’s “ Lives of the was held in 
such estimation that so soon after the invention of 

rinting asthe year 1500 no fewer than eighteen editions 
had been published, and nearly one hundred have since 
been added tothe number. This is the first American 
edition, with copious notes, and is printed from new 
pica type on beautiful paper. 


Etudes (Studies) in Modern French 
Art. 


A series of Monographs on the best French artists of 
the present day. By EDWARD STRAHAN. With 
sixty beautiful initials, head and tail-pieces,fac-similes 
of original drawings, and steel engravings; all India 
proofs. Bound in vellum, illuminated, gilt extra, gilt 


edges, $12.50. 


Great American Sculptures. 
By Wo. J. Cuark,Jr. With 12 1 vol., 
royal 4to, cloth extra, gilt edges, $7 
Picturesque Journeys in America 
of the Junior United 
Tourist Club. 


Edited by Rev, Epwarp T. BROMFIELD. Profusely 
illust’d. 1 vol. 4to, boards, $1.75; cloth, extra, $3.50. 


Pompeii: 


Its Destruction and Re-discovery. With engravings 
and descriptions of art and architecture. By Sir 
WILLIAM GELL and GANpDy. 7f steel engravings. 
4to, cloth extra, gilt elegant, $8.00; morocco, extra 


gilt, gilt edges, $15.00, 


NEW EDITION. 


Lotus Leaves. 


Stories, Essays, and Poems, by the most popular Ameri- 
can and English authors. ited by JOHN BROUGH- 
AM and JOHN ELDERKIN. New edition. Beauti- 
fully illustrated with engravings from designs by 
Fredericks, Lunley, Lyall, and others. 1 vol., 4to, 
cloth, gilt extra, gilt edges, $4.00. 


Laurel Leaves of Poems, Stories, 
and Essays. 


By Henry W. LONGFELLOW and others. With 75 
illustrations by Eytinge, Jr., Birket Foster, and 
others, In one vol., 4to, cl., full gilt, gilt edges, $4 00. 


Papyrus Leaves. 


A companion to “ Laurel’ and Lotus Leaves,” com. 
prising Poems, Stories, and Essays, by Henry W. 
Longfellow, Holmes, Whittier, Bryant, Lowell, Wilkie 
Collins, and others. Edited by Fully 
illustrated with fine engravings by eminent artists 
4to, cloth extra, full gilt, gilt edges, $4.00; full mo- 
rocco, extra gilt edges, $15.00. 


Stately Homes of England (The). 


By L. JEWETT, F.S.A., etc., and 8. C. HALL, F.S.A. 
ith 380 engravings, by the best artists. Two series 
complete in one large volume. 8vo, cloth gilt extra, 
gilt edges, $7.50; morocco, elegant, gilt edges, $15.00. 


Smith (Walter). 


Examples of Household Taste. By WALTER SMITH, 
State Director of Mass. School of Design. Illustrated 
with nearly 600 illustrations, showing interior deco- 
rations. Large 4to, cloth extra, $6.00. 


Boydell Gallery of Illustrations 


For Shakespeare’s Works, with selections from the 
text, with engravings finely reproduced by the helio- 
pane process. Royal 4to, cloth, extra gilt edges, $15.00; 
half morocco, gilt, extra gilt edges, $25.00. 


Point Lace and Diamonds. 


Poems by Gro. A. BAKER, Jr. With illustrations b 
Addie Ledyard. New edition with new ms. Holi- 
day edition. Square 16mo, red line, full gilt and gilt 
edges, $2.00. 


Flower-de-Luce. 


By Henry W. LONGFELLOW. Reproduced from fac- 
similes from the MS. Illastrated by Isaac 
ogee in colors. ne up in elegant cover, with 

fringe, $1.50. 


New Fine Art and Juvenile Books, 


ABOUND THE HOUSE. 
Rhymes for Children, by EDWARD WILLETT. With 
62 exquisitely colored designs, by Charles Kendrick. 
Large 4to, boards, $1.75. 


CAT’S CRADLE. 
Illustrated with 60 original illustrations in colors. 
Boards, 4to, $1.75. 


SUGAR AND SPICE AND ALL THAT'S 
NICE. 


Pictures and Rhymes for the Little ones, J.K. 
and V. B. 4to, $1.50. 7 


TILTON (Theodore). 
Swabian Stories in Rhyme. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


SHAKESPEARE’S WORKS, 
Handy Illustrated Edition. illustrated with 32 full- 
© illustrations. 8 vols., 16mo, cloth, $6.00; or, in 
Russia, in case, $15.00, 


Standard and Miscellaneous. 


LAVATER (John Casper). 


Essays on Translated from the Ger- 
man by THOMAS HOLOCROFT. With over 400 profiles. 
1 vol , 8vo, $3.50. 


PHILLIPS GREAT INDEX OF BIO- 
GRAPHICAL REFERENCE. 


Containing over One Hundred Thousand Names, 
together with Classed Index of the Biographical Lit- 
erature of Europe and America. 1,036 pages. Large 
8vo, cloth, $3.75. 


GOETHE’S WORKS. 
Cambridge Edition. 10 vols., crown 8vo, cloth, $15, 


GOETHE’S WORKS. 
People’s Edition. 5 vols., 12mo, cloth, $7.50. 


GOETHE’S POEMS. 
Red-line. 12mo, $1.25. 


GEMS FROM PETOFI AND OTHER 


HUNGARIAN POETS. 
By Wm. N. LOEW. 8vo, paper, $1.00. 


SCHILLER’S POEMS. 
Red-line Edition. $1.25. 


SMEDLEY B.) 
The Use of Sunshine. $1.25. 


PROCTOR (Richard A.) 
Familiar Science Studies. Lllust’d,c1: own 8vo, $2.25 


EVENINGS AT HOME. 
With Old Story-tellers. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


CRAIG'S PRONOUNCING ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY 

And Complete Cyclopedia of Useful Information, 

with over 30,000 words and 750 engravings. Red-line 
Edition. 12mo, $1.25. 


CHAMBERS’ ETYMNOLOGICAL 
TIONARY. 
Of the English Language. Edited by ANDREW FIND- 
LATER. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


POINT-LACE AND DIAMONDS. 


By GEORGE A. BAKER. With illustrations by Addie 
Ledyard. Holiday Edition. Square 16mo, redline, 
gilt edges, $2.00. Flirtation Edition. 16mo, cl., $1.25, 


FERGUSSON’S HISTORY OF ARCHI- 
TECTURE 

In all Countries, from the Earliest Times to the Pres- 

ent Day, with over 1,000 illustrations. 2 vols., royal 
8vo, cloth, $14.00. 


HOUSEHOLD LIBRARY. 
A series of valuable works relating to the household 
3 vols., 12mo, cloth, $4.50. 


IRVING'S (Washington) WORKS. 


Kaaterskill Edition. With Biographical Sketch b 
RICHARD HENRY STODDARD. 4 vols., royal 8vo, $12. 


JOHNSTON (Hagh). 
Toward the Sunrise; being Sketches of Travel in Eu- 
rope and the East. 1 vol., 12mo, $1.50. 


HAZLITT’S (William) WORKS, 
Comprising his Table-talk, Lectures on Literature, 
etc., etc. 3 vols., 12mo, cloth, $4.50. 


HMAZLITT (William). 
Life of Napoleon Bonaparte. 3 vols., 12mo, $4.50. 


SCOTT’S COMPLETE POKTICAL WORKS, 
Red-line. Illustrated, 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


KITTO (John). 
History of Palestine from the Patriarchal Age to the 
Present Time. 1 vol., 12mo, $1.25. 


VERNE (Jules). 
The Fur Country. 12mo, $1.25, 


VERBNE (Jules.) 
Five Weeks ina Balloon. 12mo, $1.25, 


CHAMBERS (W.) 
A Story of a Long and Busy Life. 1 vol., 12mo, cloth 
50 cents. 


R. WORTHINGTON, 770 Broadwav. New York. 
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EDUCATION. 


Vol. XVI.—No. 20. 


Some Late Publications. 
Title. Author. Publisher. Price 

Gesta Christi. - - - ° - - Brace Armstrong & Son, NY $2 
Limits of Oral Teaching. ° - - . Dickinson Bardeen & Co, Syracuse, NY 
Questions on Human Anatomy. = - - - - Potter P Blakiston & Son, Phila 1 
Alcohol. - - - - . - > Reard Beard Brothers, Chicago 

A Group of Etchers. - - . - - - Benjamin Dodd, Mead & Co, NY 15 
Cradle Songs of Many Nations, - 4 
Evangeline. - - - - - - - Longfellow Houghton, Mifflin & Co, Boston 10 
History of the Papacy. . . - - - Creighton “ bed “« 610 
** Rock of Ages.”’ - - - - - - a Lee & Shepard, Boston 1 
He Giveth His Beloved Sleep. - - - - Browniog 6 és 6 1 
In-door Amusements: Book of Games, etc. - - Cassell, Petter, G & Co, NY 1 
British Ballads. - - - - - Smith “s “6 “6 7 
Schaff-Herzog Encyclopedia. Vol.I. - - - Schaff 6 


Funk & Wagnalls, NY 
‘ “ 


New Testament Helps. - - ° - - Crafts 

One Hundred Choice Selections. No 21. - - P Garrett & Co, Phila 

Mr. Stubb’s Brother. - - - Otis Harper & bros, NY 

The Boy Travellers in the Far East. - - - Knox sé “6 ss 

Harper's Young People for 1882. - - - 66 

Henry the Sixth. Parts I., I1.,and III. - - - Rolfe 66 each, 


Letters of Lydia Maria Child. - 
Spare Hours. - - - - . - - John Brown, MD 
New-England By-gones. Illus. - - - Rollins 

The Life and Letters of Francis Lieber. - - - Perry 

Poems of Life and Nature. May Clemmer 
Wayside Flowers. - - . - - - Dickinson 
The Mississippi. - - - - - Green 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co, Boston 


Lippincott & Co, Phila $5, 
Jas R Osgood & Co, Boston 
‘ 


White & Stokes, NY 
Chas Scribner’s Sons, NY 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. On the page following reading-matterin THE 

_— JOURNAL of this week will be found one of 

Prompt ACTION IN AcuUTE CAsEs.—In acute the most important and valuable announce- 
cases Compound Oxygen has been found to act ments ever found in our pages, by R. Worth- 
with great promptness. Says one of our corre- : ington, 770 Broadway, New York, of new, il- 
spondents: ‘I was suffering from a cold at the jystrated Gift-Books, and also of books a stand- 
time I received your treatment,—with a pain ard and miscellaneous character; and several 
in the head, sore throat, and violent cough,— new, fine-art juvenile-books. Mr. Worthington 


and kept getting rapidly worse, till in a few js a jive publisher, with excellent literary and ar- 


days I was compelled to keepin my bed. In tistic taste, and every one of our readers should 
three days I was able to get up, and was entirely study the list with care. We have examined 
over it in less than ten days, which, considering! his jjJustrated Gift-Books, and pronounce them 


‘ for some delay in publishing notices of many 


that I am now an invalid at the best of times, 
is doing well; and I give the Oxygen credit.”’ 
Our treatise on Compound Oxygen, containing 


large report of cases, and full information, sent 
Sree Drs. Starkey & Palen, 1109 and 1111 
Girard, Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE publications of the present season are 
unusually attractive and valuable; not only are 
the holiday-books of a high character, but the 
miscellaneous books are of special interest this 
autumn. We desire to call attention to the 
page of Tur JOURNAL devoted each week to 
Late Publications. Our space is limited, but 
our aim is to give our readers a correct idea of 
the character and contents of each book noticed. 
We must beg the indulgence of the publishers 


good books now on hand. We have been em- 
barrassed for want of space. The following 
interesting and valuable books are now on 
hand, awaiting their time for notice: 


The Watchers on the Longships; T. Y. Crowell & Co., 
New York; $1.50. 

The Mutiay on Board the Ship Leander; Heldemann; 
T. Y. Crowell & Co.. New York; $1.75. 

Off to the Wilds,—The Adventures of Two Brothers; 
G. Manville Fenn; T. Y. Crowell & Co., N. Y.; $1.50. 

The Business Man’s Commercial Law and Business 
ge Combined; Bryaut; The People’s Press, Buffalo, 

. $2 00. 

The Kingdom of Ireland; Walpole; Harper & Bros.; 
New York. 

Mother Goose for Grown Folks; Mrs. A. D. T. Whit- 
me Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston; $1.50. 

he Odyssey of Homer; Butcher & Lang; Macmillan 

& Co., New York; $1.00. 

French Syntax; Harrison; Porter & Coats, Phila. 

Eras and Characters of History; Williams; Harper 
& Brothers. New York. 

Memoir of Daniel Macmillan; Thomas Hughes; Mac- 
millan & Co., New York; $1.50. 

The Young People of Shakespeare’s. Drama; Amelia 
C. Barr; D. Appleton & Co., New York. 
a Men of Lettors Series; Sterne; H. D. Traill, 

cents. 

Swift ; Leslie Stephen; Harper & Brothers, New 
York; 75 cents. 

English in its Three Homes, and Other Lectures; 
Edward Freeman; Porter & Coates, Philadelphia. 

James Braithwaite, the Supercargo; W. H. G. Kings- 
ton; Armstrong & Son, New York. 

Anacreontics; Flagg; Ginn, Heath & Co., Boston. 

Spare Hours, Third Series; John Brown, M.D.; 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co.; Boston. 

Beil’s Songs from the Dramatists; Dodd, Mead & 
Co., New York. 

A History of English Prose Fiction; Tuckerman; G. 
P, Putnam’s Sons, New York. 

Homer’s Illiad and Horace; Townsend; MacCoun, 
Chicago. 

A Noble Name, — After the German; Mrs. A. L. 
Wister; J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. 

Letters of L. Maria Child; Whittier & Phillips ; 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 

Tunis,—The Land and the People; Hesse-Wartegg; 
Dodd, Mead & Co., New York; $1.75. 

Shakespeare’s King Henry the Sixth, — Parts L., ll., 
and IIL; William J. Rolfe; Harper & Bros.: New York. 

Beowliif; Garnett; Ginn, Heath & Co., Boston. 
ae the Sun; Phil Robinson; Roberts Brothers, 

ton. 

American Statemen Series,—John Randolph; Adams; 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 

American Men of Letters Series, —George Ripley; 
Frothingham; Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 


Transcendental Idealism; Schellings; 8. C. Griggs & | 


Co.; Chicago. 

Agamemnon, etc ; Robert Browning; Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., Boston. 

Tne Wisdom of the Brahmin; Riickert; Roberts 
Brothers, Boston. 

Great Epics of Medieval Germany: Dippold; Rob- 
erts Brothers, Boston. 

Poems of Ovid.—Appleton’s Classica] Series; Lincoln; 
D. Appleton & Co:, New York. 

Elements of Physics; A. P. Gage; Ginn, Heath & 
Co , Boston. 

English Literature; Smith; Van Antwerp, Bragg & 
Co., vincinnati. 

Empirical and Rational Psychology; Schuyler; Van 
Antwerp, Bragg & Co.; Cincinnati. 

Treasury of Knowledge,— Part 2; Van Antwerp, 
Bragg & Co., Cincinnati. 

Language Exercises,—Parts I. and II.; Van Antwerp, 
Bragg & Co., Cincinnati. 


gems of literature and art,—many of them of 


permanent worth, — ornaments to any library. 
His standard and miscellaneous books are al! 


by the best-known authors. His prices are 


| very reasonable considering the style and beauty 


of his books. 


No family dyes were ever so popular as the 
Diamond Dyes. They never fail. The black 
is far superior to logwood. The other colors 
are brilliant. 


CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR’s CARDS. — 
Every reader of THe JOURNAL should read the 
attractive advertisement of H. H. Carter, 3 
Beacon Street, Boston, and tell all of their 
friends of the good news it contains. Such 
offers for really artistic cards were never be- 
fore made in this country. Having examined 
critically the packages for ‘‘ teachers only,’’ of 
Jifty Marcus Ward’s, Prang’s, and other beau- 
tiful cards,—no two alike,—for $1.00, we found 
every one choice, and fully up to the descrip- 
tions given. His packages for jfifty cents, con- 
taining seventeen Marcus Ward’s, Prang’s, 
Tuck’s, and other fine Christmas cards, to- 
gether with an eight-page Calendar, designed 
by J. A. Mitchell, of New York, printed taste- 


fully in colors, size 344x414, are marvels of 
beauty and cheapness; as are, also, his twenty- 
five cent packages, with eight selected cards, by 
the same publishers. Every card warranted 
new and fresh, and sent by mail at the above 
prices. Fringed cards from 10 cents to $1.00. 
ivory cards hand painted at reasonable prices 


Few like gray hairs, except on other persons. 
If your hair is turning gray, restore it to the 
hue_of youth by using Ayer’s Hair Vigor. 

Hale’s Honey of Horehound and Tar 
for coughs and colds has reached the pinnacle 
of fame. 

Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in 1 minute. 

For chills, fever, ague, and weakness, Col- 
den’s Liquid Beef Tonic. Colden’s ; no other. 
Of druggists. 


RAss NUMBERS MAGAZINES, RE- 
VEE WS, Books Published in Parts, Out-of-Print 
Books, Books in Foreign Languages (Oriental, etc., etc.), 
Odd and Onut-of-the-Way Books, Books that have been 
searched for without success, Pamphlets, Reports. 
Medical Journals (both American and Foreign), etc. 

Second-Hand School Books. Send for a Catalogue. 

Pick-up Orders Solicited. 
A. S. CLARK, 
873 21 BARCLAY STREET, NEw YorE. 


KIDNEY-WORT.: 


HAS BEEN PROVED - 
The SUREST CURE for 


KIDNEY DISEASES. 


Doesalame back or disordered urine indi- 
©lcate that you are a victim? THEN DO NOT 
HESITATE; use Kidney-Wort at once, (drug- 
gists recommend it) and it willspeedily over- 
come the disease and restore healthy action. 


Ladies. 
is 


nd Bowels. 


pains, all speedily yield to its curative power, 
43- SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. Price $1. 


-KIDNEY-WORT: 


ARDS Send two 8-ct. stamps to C. TOLLNER, 
2 JR., BROOKLYN, N.Y., for a new set ele- 


a 


Harper’s Young People for 1882; Harper & Brothers. 


gant Chromo Cards and es of Latest De- 
sign for Fail and Winter. 389 m 


THESE CARDS MUST NOT BE CON- 
FOUNDED WITH THE CHEAP CARDS 
ORDINARILY OFFERED BY “CARD 
DEALERS” AND “CARD COMPANIES ” 


Chri 
ristmas Cards by Mail. 
Another Christmas 
Greeting to THE 
JOURNAL readers. 

Over One Mil- 
lien Cards sold by 
us last year. 

The following of- 
fers will best testify 
our thanks to all 
friends who have 
aided this large sale, 
for by it we have 
been able to make 


larger and more ad- 
vantageous purchases 
for this year, the ben- 
efit of which we 
cheerfully give to 
our customers. 


For 50 CENTS (in stamps), seventeen Marcus Ward’s, 
Prang’s, Tuck’s, and others, finest Christmas Cards, 
together with an eight-page Calendar, designed by J. 


A. Mitchell, of New York, printed tastefully in colors, 
size 3144x414. This Calendar is destined to have a very 
large sale. It contains rates of postage, legal holidays, 
and other useful information. 

For 25 CENTS (in stamps), Eight Marcus Ward's, 


Prang’s, Tuck’s, and other beautiful cards, together 
with Prang’s Triplicate Star. 

TO TEACHERS ONLY.—Fifty Marcus Ward’s, Prang’s, 
and other beautiful cards, no two alike, for $1. Better 
assortment, $200; a very choice selection, no two 
alike, $300. Every card warranted new and fresh. 
Fine lot Fringed Cards, 10c., 15c., 25c., 30c., to $1 each. 


Refers to the Publishers of the JOURNAL OF Epv- 
CATION. Refers by permission to Hon, E. 8. ToBgEy, 
Postmaster, Boston, Mass. 

H. H. CARTER, 

Stationer and Wholesale Paper Dealer, 

3 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, 


Remember, the above offer remains open so as to in- 
clude the Valentine, Easter, and Birthday for 1883. 


THESE CARDS MUST NOT BE CON- 
FOUNDED WITH THE CHEAP CARDS 
ORDINARILY OFFERED BY “CARD 
DEALERS” AND “ CARD COMPANIES.” 


CRUBE’S METHOD 


Of Teaching Arithmetic explained, with a large number 
of Practical Hints aed Illustrations, by Prof. LOUIS F. 
SOLDAN, Princ. of the Normal School, St. Louis, Mo. 

Many Teachers know of “ Grube’s Method” by the 
hearing of the ear. They will be thankful for the day 
which first gave them a clear understanding of it. Here 
it is in full, by one of the most eminent and successful 
teachers in the country. Price in paper covers, 20 cts. ; 
flexible cloth, 30 cts., postpaid. 

It is enough to say of this book that it is the work of 
Professor Soldan. Its careful examination cannot fail 
to profit the studious teacher. The methods of Grube 
are destined to be known and used in primary instruc- 
tion.— Southern Educational Monthly. 

This is a valuable little work, and will prove an aid 
the teacher of elementary classes.— The Educator. 

Prof. Soldan’s explanation is clear and easily under- 
stood, and his little k will be prized by the adherents 
of the “ system,’’ and by those who are investigating its 
merits.—School Bulletin. 


8. BR. WINCHELL & CO., Pubs., Chicago, Ills. 


The Magazine for Every Cultivated Home. 


“Every person who has a taste for the Fine Arts 
should subscribe for it.”"— The Home Journal. 


THE 


MAGAZINE ART. 


A Richly Illustrated and Varied Record 
of the Beauties of Ancient, Medizeva) 
and Contemporary Taste. 


Price, 35 cts., Monthly. $3.50 per Year, 


The New Volume commences with the December 
Number, 1882, 


The First Number of the New 
V olume (December, 1882) will be en. 
riched by a beautiful Etching by LaLauzr, 
from an Original Drawing by G. L. Sry. 
mouR, entitled ‘‘ MAIDEN DREAMS,” and 
fifty wood-engravings, four of which are 
full-page. 

The Monthly Record of American Art, which 
has met with such favor, not only from 
Artists, but also from the Public, wil] 
be continued. 

Volume IV., being the first volume’ of 
the New-Enlarged Series, bound in cloth, 
full-gilt, is now almost out of print, and the 
price is increased from $5.00 to $6.00 per 
copy. Volume V. being the second vol. 
ume of the New Enlarged Series, bound in 
cloth, full gilt, with suitable design in ink 
and gold, is now ready. Price $5.00, or 
Volume V.and a year’s subscription for 
$7.50. 

Cloth Cases for binding Volumes IV. 
and V. will be sent postpaid for 75 cents 
each. Parties sending their parts, pre. 
paid, can have them bound in cloth, gilt 
edges, for $1.50 per volume. 

Prospectus of New Volume sent free 
on application. 


CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN & CO., 


739 and 741 Broadway, 
395 a NEW YORK. 


METRIC AND FOOT RULES, 


FREE. 


We will send to the Principal of any School or College 
in the United States a package of Foot-rules with Inch 
and Metric dimensions, on receipt of cost of postage 
and packing. 

Sendécentsfor - - 10 Rules. 
“15 “ - « 
“30 “ « 50 


N. B.—These Rules will be found very useful in High 
and Normal Schools. Address 
N. E. PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
391 16 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 


and Price List. 


Branch Office, 
221 & 223 STATE STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Chal adjustable to any position or height. 


AN ELEGANT HOLIDAY CIFT! 
The Marks Improved Adjustable Folding Chair, 


Adjustable to over Fifty Changes of Position. 
THE BEST & MOST POPULAR CHAIR OF THE AGE, 


Combining a Parlor, Library, Smoking, Reclining, or In- 
valid Chair, Lounge, Bed, and Child’s Crib. 


ja Call and see it, or send for Illustrated Catalogue 


MARKS ADJUSTABLE FOLDING CHAIR COMPANY, Limited, 


SOLE PROPRIETORS AND MANUFACTURERS. 


Main Office and Salesroom, 


850 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Physicians are respectfully requested to examine or send for Catalogue of mi -* new Gynecological 
eow 


GARRETT ’S 


100 Choice Selections, No. 21, 


_ Containing the Best New Things for Declamation and Parlor Readings. 


Wniform with preceding Numbers. Nothing Bepeated. 
Ask your Booksellers for it, or send price for a Sample to 


P. CARRETT & CO., Publishers, 708 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


Price per Number, 30 cents. 


_ 


— 


CHARLES DeSILVER & SONS, 


1102 Walnut Si. 


Publishers of INTERLINEAR CLASSICS, 


Sample pages of Interlinears free. Send for our new Catalogue, and new Terms to Teachers, 
ar SOMETHING NEW.—Teachers Oatalogue of all the School Books published, free to all. 


free, Address 
JI. W.C. GILMAN & 14 Bromfield 8t., Boston. | 
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PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


Curt W. MEYER, manufacturer of Physical 
and Chemical Apparatus, 11 Dey Street, New 
York, whose advertisement appears each week 
on the second page of THE JOURNAL, is bring- 
ing out a great variety of simple and instruct- 
ive apparatus for pupils in the departments of 
physical study. Among them are the 25-pound 
Lifting Electro Magnet, $200; the Electric 
Call Bell, on modern frame with connecting 
wire and battery, $2.00,— singly, $1.25; the 
Medical Battery or Electrifier, $3.00; the 
Electro Motor to drive small machinery, $4.00 
the Spark or Rhumkorff Coil, $6.00; the Teleg- 
raphers’ Instrument, No. 1, consisting of 
sounder, key, and battery-wire included, $4.50; 
No. 2, $600. Full directions and Morse A\l- 
phabet furnished with each instrument. Com. 
plete cabinet, with Elementary Guide in Elec- 
tricity, $15.00; Meyer’s Elementary Guide in 
Electricity, 25 cents; Electrical Machine, with 
conductor, Leyden jar and discharger, in case, 
singly, $7.50; Electrical Cannon, $1.50; Ball 
Electrometer, on stand, $1.50; Head of Me- 


dusa, $1.50; Set of Bells, $1.50; Electrical Or- 
rery, $150; Vacuum Tube, $i 25; Lightning 
Tube, 75 cts. ; Box of Amalgam, 25 cts. All 
of these articles in elegant finish. 


SwASEY’s BLACKBOARDS. — Walls in new 
school-houses slated, — old blackboards reno- 
vated in first-class style, at reasonable prices, 
by J. A. Swasey, manufacturer, 21 Brattle 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


“ PRESUMPTION begins in ignorance and ends 
in ruin.’’ On the other hand, the production 
of Kidney-Wort began with wise cautions and 
scientific research, and its use ends in restorin 
shattered constitutions and endowing men an 
women with health and happiness. ‘‘ My tor- 
mented back,’’ is the exclamation of more than 
ope poor hard- working man and woman. Do 
you know why it aches? It is because your 
kidneys are overtasked and need strengthening, 
and your system needs to be cleansed of bad 
humors. You need Kidney-Wort. 


WE invite special attention to the announce- 
ment, found in another column of THE Jour- 
NAL this week, by Cassell, Petter, Galpin & 
Co., New York, of The Magazine of Art. 
Yearly subscriptions $3.50; single numbers, 35 
cents. For five years this magazine has brought 
to American homes the treasures of art, fora 
very small price, It has constantly grown bet- 
ter and better with each year of its history, and 
is now a model of its kind. The first number 
of the new Volume VI. (Dec., 1882) has come to 
hand, enriched by a beautiful etching by La- 
lauze, from an original drawing by G. L. Sey- 
mour, entitled ‘‘ Maiden Dreams.’’ Prof. Sid- 
ney Colvin contributes a valuable article. A 
poem by E. W. Gosse is promised in an early 
number. ‘Artists Rambles,’’ ‘‘ The Homes of 
Art Collectors and Artists,’ ‘‘ Beauty in the 
Home,” Famous Artists of Our Day,’ and 
art in garden, in cities, and in handiwork, will 


be fully illustrated. Now is the time for teach- 
- and others to subscribe. Begin the new 
volume, 


To indorse a promissory note may cost a large 
sum, but to indorse an Esterbrook Pen costs 


nothing, and is the most natural thing to do 
after using one. 

IMPORTANT.—When you visit or leave New 
York City, save baggage, expressage, and car- 
riage-hire, and stop at the Grand Union Hotel, 
opposite Grand Union Depot. 450 ele gant 
rooms, fitted up at a cost of se million éallaze, 
reduced to $1. "00 and upwards per day. Euro- 
a plan; elevator. Restaurant supplied with 

the best. ” Horse- -cars, stages, and elevated rail- 
roads to all depots. Families can live better 
for less money at the Grand Union Hotel than 
at any other first-class hotel in the city. zz 


P. Garrett & Co., 708 Chestnut Street, Phil- 
adelphia, have now ready No. 21 of Garrett's 
100 Choice Selections. This new volume con- 


tains all of the best fresh things for declama- 
tions, and popular readings. Price, 30 cents. — 


_ TRIAL proves that honesty is the best policy 
in medicine as well as in other things. Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla is a genuine preparation, an un- 
chau blood-purifier, decidedly superior to all 


agrams founded on Parallels and 
adapted to any text-book on Geo raphy: B 
BANGS, pal of Wooster Sc ew 

Ct. Price, 26c. single copy; $2.40 per doz.; or $17 per 
hundred, prepaid. Address the author. 393 tf 


OF MAP - DRAWING ; with 


This illustration represents, upon a reduced scale, the Little Wonder Time- 


\ Keeper, one of the greatest inventions oftheage. It isnohumbug—neither is it 
awy. it is areliabie time-keeper, in a handsome nickel-plated case. Simply 
open the case and allow the sun to shine upon it, and the time is indicated im- 
mediately. Itis far better than any cheap watch vou could buy. A!! cheap 
watches are unreliable, while the Little Wonder Time- ‘Keeper can alw ays be relied 
upon to denote correct time. In addition to this it has a compass of the best 
quali , which is useful toeverybody. It is of the utmost value to farmers, me- 
\ chanics, and all business men. It is just the thing for the boys, who will be as 


{ 


and four Time- Keepers aud C Chains. 


ef any newspaper in New York. Address, §. He 


roud of it as they would be of a new suitof clothes. The Little Wonder Time- 

Kooper looks exactly like a watch, and it can be worn in the pocket precisely as 
an ordinary watch. The cases are of fine nickel plate, and it will last a lifetime. 

Being the publisher of the old-established and well-known femily paper, The 
Cricket on the Hearth, and wishing to obtain for it 100,000 new subscribers 
during the next few months, we now make the following unprecedented offer: 

Upen receipt of Thirty-three Cents a pectape stamps, we will send The 
Cricket on the Hearth for Three 

will also send, 
and a Mandsome Solid Steel Vest Chain. Tue Cricwet on THE HeartH 
is a mammoth 16-page, 64-column illustrated paper, filled with charming Serial 
and Short Stories, Sketches, Poems, Useful Knowledge, Farm and Household 
Hints and Recipes, Puzzies, Games and Stories for the Young, Wit and Humor, 

and everything to amuse, entertain and instruct the whole family. That thisisa 
most remarkab!e bargain no one can deny, and the offer is made simply to in- 
crease the circulation of our paper. Take advantage of it at once. Remember, 
the Time-Keeper and Chain, which have heretofore been sold at $1.00, are now 
given absolutely free ; you are required to pay only the price of a three months’ 
subscription to the paper. For $1.00 we will send four subscriptions to the paper 
Satisfaction TAO or money refunded, As to our reliability, we refer to the publisher 


MOORE, Publisher, No. 3 Park Place, New Yorke 


ontha, and to every subscriber we 
"REE and post-paid, the Little Wonder Time-Keeper 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE, 


Offers the Best and Largest Buildings, Li- 
braries, and Laboratories for the 


Higher Education of Women. 


Classical and Scientific Courses. 
Special Courses in Classics, Mathematics, 
Sciences, and Modern Languages. 
Teachers’ Course for Teachers Only. 
Five Years’ Literary and Musical, or 
Literary and Art Courses. 
The College of Music offers 3 Courses. 
ex the Calendar, containing full par- 
tic apply to 


Miss ALICE E. FREEMAN, President, 
372 zz Wellesley, Mass, 


DIRECTORY. 


Leading Colleges, Preparatory Schools 
Normal Schools, Academies, &c. 


WHITTIER’S BIRTHDAY. 


To accommodate Schools that wish to observe the 
Birthday of Mr. WHITTIER on December 17, we will 
furnish, free of cost for transportation, copies of a 


Biographical Sketch of Mr. Whittier 
(with a Portrait of the Poet and a view of 
his Amesbury Home), at 14 cents each. 


Whittier Leaflets, pamphlet or sheets, 25c. 


Whittier Birthday Book, Portrait and 12 
lilustrations. $1.00. 


Whittier Portrait, life-size. $1.00. 
Whittier’s Poems. Diamond Edition. $1. 
Whittier’s Poems. Household Edition. $2. 


Modern Classics, No. 5, containing “‘ Snow- 
Bound,’”’ ** The Tent on the Beach,’’ and 
Favorite Poems. 75 cents. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


_ART-GALLERY: 


STEEL PLATE | 


i New ear (‘ards,1882-83 


For sats BY Starionsns tue U. 8. 


awp Gasat Bairain. Comprere set Sampces, 
4, 


GLOBES, NUMERICAL FRAMES, 
OBJECT - FORMS and SOLIDS. 
Best Goods at Lowest Rates. 


Send for List to 
CHAS. W. HOLBROOK, 


378 zz Winpsok Loogs, Cr. 


ESTABLISHED 1845. 


W. & L. E. GURLEY, Troy, N. Y., 
Civil Engineers’ “and Instruments, 


Dealers in all kinds of 
Instruments, Paper Vellum, 


and Supplies for Civil E eers and ors for 
both Field Office use. 
Full illustrated price-list,on application. 264 tf 1 


Catalogues on 


Part I.—Mathematical Instruments (160 pp. 
Il. tical Instruments and Microscopes (144 pp.) 
Lantern and Slides (12 pp.) 


h. and Chemical Ap (198 pp. 
JAMES W. QUEEN & yg 


(1) 9234 Chestnat St,, Philadelphia. 


Window Shades 


FOR SCHOOLS. 
Send size of window for estimate, to 


L. B. McCLEES & CO., 
GENERAL SCHOOL FURNISHERS, 
387 tf 1026 Arch St., PHILADELPHIA. 


A COLLECTION OF 41 Bint MINERALS AND ROCKS, 


Illustrating “ Dana’s tory Briefly 
and adopted by the “ for for the Enconragement 
of Home Study.” Price, $ 
50 SPECIES OF — PRICE, $2.50, 
Ww. J. KNOWLTON, 
NATURAL HISTORY STORE, 
839 tf 168 Tremont Street, BOSTON. 


AN UNUSUAL DEMAND 


At this office for Teachers to go West, to take impor- 
tant positions in the Public Schools of every grade. 
Apply at once to HIRAM ORCOTT, 
Manager N.E. Bureau of Education, 
394 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


TEACHERS, and others desir- 


smali Herbaria, or Herbarium lease 
recs CHARLES E. REINS, 


320. e 6 Grandview Avenue, Somerville, Mass. 


ee —_ should send stamp for Application- | d 


Teachers’ Agencies, 


COLLEGES, 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. me ht Colleges ard 
Schools. Opento bothsexes. Address the Registrar, 


All wanting the Best Teachers, American 
and Foreign, for Families, Schools, Colle- 
ges,—for any department of instruction, low 
or high,—should see Candidates’ New Bulle- 
tim. [tis mailed for 3-cent stamp. 

GOOD TEACHERS seeking positions 
should Application-form. (Mailed for 
postage. ) 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN, A.M., Secretary, 

American School Institute 


HOME & FOREIGN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Agent for the Juvet Globe, 
AND DEALER IN SCHOOL FURNITURE AND SUPPLIES. 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE & CoO., 
393 tf 105 East Twenty-Eighth St., New York. 


HIRAM ORCUTT, 


Manager N. E. Bureau of Education, 


will be at his office, 16 Hawley Street, Boston, “ Thanks- 
giving week,’”’ and during every other week of the 
year, to meet Teachers and Committees interested in 
the school campaign of 1882-83. Numerous calls for 
good teachers from nearly every part of the country. 


A REASON WHY 


So manv of the better class of American teachers are 
registering with the N. E. Bureau of Education, and so 
many of the best schools all over the nation are seekin 
teachers through this agency, is told by our correspond- 
ent below: 

Hrkam Orcutt, LL.D.: My dear Sir, —There has 
always been one field of usefu ness anpoenates, so far 
as my knowledge extends, by any educational bureau in 
the country; viz., that of assisting capable and ambitious 
teachers, already at work, in bettering their condition, 
by bringing them into correspondence with employers 
ready to offer them better work and better Re’. I have 
reason to know that you have successfu occupied 
this field, and I congratulate _' and the better dem of 
American teachers upon the 


Yours faithfully, R. M. JONES, 
Head Master William Penn School. 
Philadelphia, July 3, 1882. tf 


PINCKNEY’S 


FOR SCHOOLS AND TEA CHERS, 
Established 1873; J AMES CHRISTIE, Prop’r & Man’ 
Domestic Build’g, Broadway and 14th St., New York. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


{ntroduces to coll » Schools, and families superio: 
Professors, Princi . ‘Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 
esses for ~~ A department of instruction; recommends 
good schools to parents. Call on or address 


hers’ 
240 =z (1) 23 Union Square, New Yor York. 


TE AC fa E R S WANTING positions, or Colleges, 
and Families wanting 

pe tent Instructors, apply y to BROCKWAY TEACH- 
RS’ AGENOY, 10 Times Building, Chicago, Ill. 384zz 


THE CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Aids Teachers to positions ; supplies Schools of every 

grade, and Families, with Teachers without charge; 
ves Parents information of Schools; Rents and Sells 
hool Properties. 

Fall i iculars, with Application-forms, and the 
** EDUCATIONAL VISITOR,” an eight-page monthly, 
mailed for stamp. Address 

D. DIMON, Manager, 
389tfeow 1613 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 


AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN 
TEACHERS’ BUREAU 


Supplies, without shares, Colleges, Schools, and Fami- 
Hes with thoroughly competent Professors, Principals, 
and Teachers. Families going abroad or to the country 
promptly suited with superior Tutors, Companions, 
vernesses. Call on or address 
PROFESSOR LEGENDRE 
1198 Broadway, bet. 28th and 29th Sts., N. Y. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 
Educational Bureau, 


Furnishes, without charge, su PROFESSORS, 
*| PRINCIPALS, GOVERNESSES, and TEACHERS, 
for any eof school. Sells and rents School Prop- 
erties. sacts business in all the States and Terri- 
tories. Facilities uns Well-qualified Teachers | a: 


348-zz 


orm Address L. B. LAN 
389 tf 631 HamiltonStreet, Allentown, Pa. 


Teachers Wanted, 


OF ALL KINDS, for early SPRING ENGAGEMENTS, 
e cen on py 
Cacners « Mutual Plan” of this 


THE UNIVERSAL GRADED Gram’ RB BLANKS. Set, 
Send application-form to 
ATIONAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
School and library rary } 
supplies at lowest rates. Agents Wanted. 


ipo TON COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. For both 
sexes. Four courses of study. J as.W. STRONG, Pres, 


MORY COLLEGE, 
OXFORD, GEORG 

Emory College was organized in 1837, Tt ts located 
in a region (900 feet above the sea) free from malaria; 
it is 40 miles eastof Atlanta. Its Faculty is full,—eleven 
men actively engaged ; its curriculum broad and lib- 
eral, The expenses are small. For full information 
write for catalogue to the President, ATrrious G. 
HAyGoop, D.D., Oxford, Ga. 348-tf 


OWA COLLEGE, Grinnell, Iowa. Six Courses of 
Study. For ladies and gentlemen. eee $123— 
$192. Gro. F. MAGOUN, Prest. tf 


PROFESSIONAL. 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT of 
Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. Address the 
esident, or Prof. 4% RUGGLES. 344 zz 


INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOG Y, Boston, 
trance examinations, June 7 and 8, and Sept. 
21 and 22, 1881. Rost. H. RIOHARDS, Sec’y. 


RCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science, 
Address Prof. C. O. THOMPSON, Worcester, Mass, 


INSTITUTIONS FOR LADI 


NETT INSTI TU TE. For Young Ladies. _ 
ae Catalogue apply to Rev. GEO. GANNETT, A.M., 
, 689 Chester as Boston, Mass. 201 


ASELL SEMINARY for Young Women. Auburn- 
dale, Mass. A home school of excellent advantages, 
Address CHAS. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 46 =z 


APLEWOOD INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and grounds. "Literary and artistic advanta- 
ges superior. Rev. C. V. SPEAR, Principal. 


ILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY West Lebanon, 
N.H. Patronized , a - States in the Union. 
E. H,. BARLOW, A.M. cipal 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ONNECTICUT STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For catalogue or information, address, at New 
tain, I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 101 as 


ARFIELD KINDERGARTEN 
TRAINING SCHOOL, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Will admit pupils from Nov. 9, 1882, to Jan. 14, 188%, 
Send for circular to Mrs. A. B. OGDEN, I St., near 18th 
St. Ref.—Hon. John Eaton, Commis’r of Ed., Washing- 
ton, D.C.; Miss E. P. Peabody, 54 Bowdoin St., Boston. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, estabe 
lished for the advancement of art education and 
a of teachers in all branches of ae draw- 
ing. For circular and further particulars apply at the 

ame 1679 Washington St. (Deacon House), Boston. 
OTTo FucHS, Acting Principal, 


mt STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


WOROESTER. For Both Sexes. 
examination, Thursday, Feb. 8, 1883. 
Address E. H. Principal. 


att ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENOE, R. I. 
course of pow two years. A Special and Ad- 
vanced Course for special classes of students. Address, 
for Circular or information, J. C. GREENOUGH, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 


The next term will begin with entrance examination 
September 6, 1882. oe circulars, etc., address Miss 
ELLEN 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
h Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 
or catalogues, address the Prin. A. G. BoYpDEN, A.M 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For Ladies only. 
‘or Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass, 
For Both Sexes. 


For catalogues, address J. G. SoorrT. 183 


EW YORK NORMAL TRAINING SCHOCL 

for ng Teachers. Model Kindergarten 
and Elementary Classes. 7 E. 22d St. Eleventh An- 
nual Course, Oct.4. Prof. JOHN Kraus and MARIA 
KRAvUS-BOELTE, authors of “ Kindergarten Guide,” 
‘* Kindergarten: its Use and Abuse,” &c. 288° 


PREPARATORY. 
AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Providence, 


R. I., prepares for College, Scientific Schools, or 
usiness. 1, Superior teachers. 2. Hacellent char- 
acter of pupils. 3. Best school building. 4. Seeeete 
appointments. 65. years’ course. 6, 

1. 7. Klocution. Fifteen teachers. Apply" 


ENWICH ACADEMY, Musical Institute, and 
Commercial College. Rev. ¥. D. BLAKESLEE, A.M., 
pal, East Greenwich, R. I. 63 

<== 


Valuable School Helps. 


The sight and time Recitation-drafts are et 
A Colleges aud Academies, High Schools and Grammar 
ay as the best recitation-helps in use. The 
lic School Tardy-box is also appreciated by teachers 
of al des of schools. 

25 cents for a sample package of Drafts and 

Price list of School Helps. 

H HUNT, 


LEIG 
Superintendent East-side Schools, 


BINDERS, 


308 tf Des Morgs, 
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Tables for 


-COWPERTHWAIT & Co. 


MONROE'S Readers & Spellers.| PUBLISHERS, 
MONROE'S Supplem’y Readers. 
MONROE'S Reading Charts, Shestnut St. 
Business-Standard Copy-Books PHILADELPHIA. 
WARREN'S New Geographies. 
GREENE'S New Grammars. 15 Bromfield St. 
POWELL’S Language Series. BOSTON. 
HAGAR’S Mathematics. 
BERARD'S New U.S. History. | 19 gona street, 
GOODRICH'’S Child's History. NEW YORE. 
ROYSE'S American Literature, 
ROYSE’S English Literature. 
APPLETON'S Young Chemist. 1°3 Wabash Ave. 
PARKER'S Arithmetical Charts.. CHICAGO. 
734 Broadway, 
OLARK & MAYNARD, 
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SOURNAL OF 


HDUCATION. 


Vol. XVI.—No, 20. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


SELECTIONS FROM THE POEMS OF OVID. 


WITH NOTES. 
By W. L. LINCOLN, LL.D., Prof. of Latin in Brown University. 


This edition of Ovid was prepared at the request of many teachers of Latin who regard the poetry of Ovid 
more suitable for the use of —— than that of Vergil, an opinion that governs the course pursued in the 
he text is very carefuly annotated, and references made to Harknessa’s Standard 


European schools generally. 
Grammar. 


Some selections from the ‘‘ Amores,” the “ Fasti,”’ and the “ Tristia,” have been added to those made from 
the ‘* Metamorphoses,’’ not only on account of the interesting themes of which they treat, but also for the sake 
> giving the student an opportunity of becoming acquainted with Latin elegiac verse, of which, in Latin poetry, 

v 


d is the acknowledged master. 


Price for introduction, $1.00. Specimen copy to Teachers, with a view to introduc: 


tion, 75 cents, post-paid. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, San Francisco, 


TAINTOR BROTHERS, MERRILL & CO., 


IS and 20 Astor 
Invite the attention of School Officers and Teachers to 
THE FRANKLIN BEADERS, 
FRANKLIN COPY-BOOKS, 


FRANKLIN COMPOSITION BLANKS, 
MACVICARS'S NEW ARITHMETICS, 


Send for Circulars, 


Place, New York, 


their list of Standard School Books, among which are 
BARTLEYW’S SCHOOL RECORDS, 
WARREN'S SPELLERS, 
CAMPBELL’S U. 8S. HISTORY, 
SCHOOL MUSIC, &c., &c, 
392 


EsTABLISHED 1837. | 


E. H. BUTLER & CO. 


Educational Publishers, 
18 SOUTH SIXTH STREET, 


855 zz PHILADELPHIA. 


Teachers Wanted as Agents, 


THE PICTORIAL VIEW of the WORLD, 


{in Twenty-one Chromatic Oil Colors with} 
Handbook. 


This is a new and valuable aid in School and house- 
hold instruction,—a superior and beautiful work of 
art.—a multum in parvo of knowledge. 


The New York Examiner says: ‘Asa practical aid to 
home or class-room instruction it will be of great value.” 

The N. Z. Journal of Education says: “ It is a really 
useful chart, and should be introduced into every 
American heme and school.” 

A rare opportunity is now offered to TEACHERS and 
MINISTERS. Special rates will be given with a canvass- 


ing agency. Apply to 
JOHN BEARDSHAW. 
395 tf 112 Chambers Street, New York City. 


_ HENRY CAREY BAIRD & CO., 
Industrial Pubtishers, Booksellers, Importers, 


S10 Walnut St., PHILADELPHIA, 
Have recently published 
ualitative Chemical Analysis. 
with an Introductory Chapter on the Course of Anal- 
ysis. By HEINRICH WILL, of Giessen, Germany. 
® Third American, from 11th Germaned. Edited by 
@ Chas. F. Himes, Ph.D., Prof. Nat. Science, Dickin- 


son Coll., Pa. 8vo,cloth. $1.50 by mail, pos free. 


ee Our various catalogues, covering every branch 
of Applied Science, sent free to any one in any part of 
the world who will furnish his address. ZZ 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Publish Pranklin 8q. NEW YORE, 


ROLFE’S SHAKESPEARE. 

The Favorite Edition for School and 
Home Use; “‘ THE FRIENDLY EDI- 
TION,” as Mrs. Mary Cowden- Clarke 
Proposes to call it. Price reduced to 56 
cts. a vol. in cloth, 30 cts. in paper. 

Now Ready : Merchant of Venice; Julius Cesar; Tem- 

t; Henry VIII; Richard II; Richard III; Macbeth; 
idsummer-N y dy Dream; ‘Henry V; As You Like It; 
Hamlet; Much Ado About Nothing; Romeo and Juliet; 
Othello; Twelfth Night; Winter’s Tale; King John ; 1 
Henry TV; 2 Henry 1V; Lear; Taming of the Shrew; 
All’s Well; Coriolanus; Cymbeline; Comedy of Errors; 
Antony and Cleopatra ; Measure for Measure; Merry 
Wives; Love’s Labor’s Lost; Two Gentlemen of Verona; 
Timon of Athens; Troilus and Cressida. Send for Cir- 


cular. ©. STOCKIN, Agt. for New Eng. 
00 7 Park Boston, Mass. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & 0O., Boston. 


Books for Supplementary Reading. 


THE BOOK OF FABLES, CHIEFLY 
FROM ALSOP; Chosen and phrased*by Horace 
E. Scudder; with 38 illustrations iy H: W. Herrick. 
55 fables, told in a simple and intelligible way. The 
type: illustrations, and phraseology will attrac roms 
children. A child who has read the Fables shoul 
be able to read “ The American Classics.” 50 cts. 


AMERICAN CLASSICS FOR SCHOOLS. 
I. LONGFELLOW. II. HAWTHORNE. 


Illustrated. With Biograpbical Sketches and Notes, 
Each volume has selections simple in form, direct in 
narrative, and is well adapted to the tastes of children 
who have gained some facility in a This series 
forms a good introduction to American Prose, Ameri- 
can Poems, and Ballads and Lyrics. 60 cents for 
each number. 395 tf 


A 
MAAALAALA 
Normal Inghtate in the Northwest’ 


LD 


PUBLISH 
Andersen’s Histories and Hist’1 Readers; 
Leighton’s History of Rome; 

Thomson’s New Arithmetics and Algebra; 
Keetel’s French Course 
Beed and Kellegg’s Graded Lessons in Eng- 
lish and ~ Lessons in English; 
Hiutchison’s Physiclegy and Hygiene. 
+. D. WILLIAMB, Agt., H. I. SMITH 
151 Wabash Av., Chicago. 111 Devonshire St., Boston. 


ROBERT 8. DAVIS & O0O., 


87 Franklin 8t., BOSTON. DUBUQUE, IOWA. 
PARKER & MARVEL’S 


SUPPLEMENTARY READERS, 


In Parts, 15 cents. Complete Book, 30 cts, 
ORLANDO LEACH, New York, Agent. 395tf 


The Craphic Copy Books. 

Regular Size in 8ix Nambers. Short Course in Five. 
CHARACTERISTICS. 

A Clear, Bold Hand. Abundance of Practice on the 
Difficult Letters and Combinations. The Small Number 
of Books. The Easy and Natural Gradation of the Exer- 
cises. The Clearness and Beauty of the Copies. The 
Elegance of the Paper, Printing, and Engraving. The 
¢ 80 as to occupy the space of the or- 

dinary writing-book. Sample copies, 10 cts. AL Ae 

893tf A. LOVELL & 00., Pubs., 49 Bond 8&t., N.Y. 


A USEFUL HOLIDAY CIFT FOR THE 
TEACHER, 


Bound Volumes sears seve, 1870, 1830, 


ears 1877, 1878, 1879, 1 
$81, are sent to any Pri 
Address, 


NEW- ENG. PUB, CO., 
300) 16 Hawley 8t., Boston, 


be used with an 


0. 


MAPS+ 
FOR SCHOOLS. 


The largest assortment in the 
country, at lowest prices, 


AT THE 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 


15 Bromfield St. 
Joun A. Borie, Manager. 


MACMILLAN & 00.’S 
SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS: 
Hiuxley’s Lessons in Elem. Physiclogy, $1. 
Geikie’s Lessons in Physical 
BResceoe’s Lessons in Elem. Chemistry, 1.107 
Jones’ Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry, .70 
Jevon’s Elementary Lessons in Logic, . 
Stewart's Lessens in Elem. Physics, 1.10 
Leckyer’s Elem. Lessens in Astronomy, 1.35 
Educational Catalogue sent free on application. 
154 22 Bond Street. New York. 


L. B. McCLees & Co. 


Furnish School Boards with Books, 
Crayons, Pens, Ink, Paper, Pencils, 
everything needed by pupil and teacher, at 


NEW-ENGLAND AGENCY, 


(Educational Department), 
J. B. Lippincott & Co. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
Philadelphia, have established a 
General Agency at 87 Franklin Street, Boston, 


for their EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS, includ 
ing their STANDARD WORKS OF REFERENCE 


All orders sent to this address will receive prompt 


attention: 
T. W. GILSON, Genl. Agt., 
87 Franklin 8t., BOSTON. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
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PUBLISH NEW YORK. 
Hart’s German Students. 
(4 vols. ready) $1.00 and $1.25 


43 Series Atlases (1 vols.), 750. to $25 

The Elemen ctence Series (30 vols.), 785 
The Advanced Science Series (18 vols.), 1.25 
Putnam/’s World’s Progress. Enlarged. 
Godwin’s Cyclo. of Biography, (new ed. 
Brackett’s Poe for Home and Schoo 
Putnam’s Art Hand-books. 5 vols., each 60 
Leffingwell’s English Classics for Schools, 1.50 
Klemm’s Poeste fur Haus und Sc » 1.26 
Day’s Psychology, Ethics, Aisthetics, and Logic 
Sturtevant’s Economics. 1.75 
Bascom’s Mental Science, English Literature 
Chadbourne’s Natural Theo 6 
Le Duc’s Learning to Draw.  Lilus. 
Putnam’s Hints Home Reading. 

Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on application 
to the Publishers. 


POTTER, AINSWORTH & O0O., 
New Publications. 107 Chambers St., New York, 


Bartholomew's New Drawing Series. 
Gillet & Reolfe’s New Physics. 

T.ittle Gems of Literature. 

Payson, Dunton and Scribner's Copy Beoks. 
American Standard Writing Spelier. 

*,* Copies of any of our publications will be sent for 
examination, post-paid, on receipt of price; and if not 
introduced may be returned to us at our expense, and 
the price paid will berefunded. Descriptive Catalogue 
forwarded on application. Address correspondence in 
regard to samples to New York. 392 


JONES BROTHERS & CO., 


PUBLISHERS OF THE INDUCTIVE EDUCATIONAL SERIES 


Ridpath’s Inductive Grammar. 
Ridpath’s Gram. School Hist. of the U. S, 
Ridpath’s Academic Hist. of the U. 8S. 
Milne’s Inductive Arithmetics. 

Milne’s Elements of Algebra. 

Forbriger’s Patent Drawing Tablets. 


Smith’s Practical Music er. 
First Lessons in Philology. 
CINCINNATI. PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO. 


THOS. NELSON & SON, 


Publish Valuable Books by W. F. COLLIER, LL.D. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 12mo, cl., $1.75. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. Crown &vo, cloth, $3.50. 
OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY, 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY, 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 
THE ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. 

OXFORD SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ BIBLES. oe 


Send for Catalogues. 


PoRTER & COATES, 


Publish PHILADELPHIA. 
The Normal Readers. 


6 Bond Street, af 
NEW YORK, (Dunglison’s Physiology. 
Baker’s Natural Philosophy. 
Raub’s Arithmetics. 
205 Wabash |Coates’s Speaker. 
CHICAGO Elderhorst’s Blowpipe Analysis. 


Blair’s Rhetoric; Brown’s Algebras. 
Sharpless’s Geom. and Trigonom. 
Raub’s Language Series. 

262 Westminster S.,/Gummere’s Surveyin 


PROVIDENCE, |Thompson’s 
R. 1 Greeley’s Political 
. Dickens’s Child’s History England. 


L. PRANG & O0., 


Art anp EpvoatTionaLt PusiisHErs, 


286 Roxbury St, BOSTON, 
Publishers of the 


American Text-Books of Art Education, 


an Models for use 
<i schools, drawing classes, schools of art 
Drawing Materials. 


Sexton. For schools 
arranged for instruction wi! 


Prang’s American Chremes. 


New Text-Books. 


MAURY’S NEW GEOGRAPHIES. Specimens: Elemen 
ary, 55 cents; Revised Manual, $1.25. - 


BROWNE & HALDEMAN’S OLARENDON DICTIONARY. 
Specimens. 45 cents. 


GILDERSLEEVE’S NEW LATIN PRIMER. Specimens, 
75 cents. 


GILDERSLEEVE’S FIFTH BOOK OF CESAR. Speci- 
men, 35 cents. 


PERRIN’S OASAR’S CIVIL WAR. Specimens, 90 cts, 
VENABLE’S EASY ALGEBRA. Specimens, 60 cents. 


HOLMES’S NEW HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 
Specimens, $1.00. 

For above and other valuable publications, in- 
cluding Venable’s Mathematics, Holmee’s Readers, 
ter’s General History, and Maury’s Wall Maps, address 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 


lowest wholesale Write them for 
estimate, at 
102G ARCH STREET, 
387 tf PHILADELPHIA. 


19 Murray t., New York, 


AMERICAN COMPOSERS. 


As regards musical compositions of note, America j, 
undoubtedly young. A great deal has, however, during 
the last few years, been accomplished. The following 
are all by native composers: 


Zenobia. ($2.00.) By 8. G. Pratt. 
A grand Opera of mach merit. 
St. Peter. ($1.60. By J. K. Paine. 
A well-known Oratorio. 
Redemption Hymn. (30cts.) By J.C. D. Parker, 
A short, but complete and impressive work. 
Christmas. (80 cts.) By A. C. Gutterson. 
A sacred Cantata for Christmas time. 
Fall of Jerusalem. (80cts.) By H. E. Parkhurst, 
An impressive and musical Cantata. 
4¢th Psalm. (80 cts.) By Dudley Buck. 
A first-class sacred composition. 
Praise te God. (2.00.) ByG. F. Bristow, 
An Oratorio; noble words and mnsic. 
Belshazzar. ($1.00) By J. A. Butterfield, 
Grand and beautiful scenic Cantata. 
Joseph’s Bondage. ($1 00.) hy M. Chadwick, 
A splendid oriental sacred Cantata. 
Christ the Lerd, (80 cts.) By W. Williams, 
Christmas Cantata. 
Don Muniec. ($1.50.) By Dudley Back. 
A legend of the Crusaders, set to music, 
Picnic. ($1.00.) By J. R. Thomas. 
Will do (in-doors) for a winter concert. 
New Flewer Queen. (75cts.) By G. F. Root. 
New arrangement of a famous Cantata. 
Burning Ship (80 cts.) and Storm ane (38 cts,) 
By a Baker. Easy and striking Cantatas. 


Any book mailed, post-free, for retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & C@., 
393 451 Washington Street, Boston. 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., Phitadelpria, 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Westiake’s How te Write Letters. 
Westiake’s Commen School Literature. 
Lleyd’s Literature for Little Folks. 


Raub’s Normal Spellers. 
Fewsmith’s English Grammars. 
Pelton’s Unrivaled Outline Maps. 
Peterson’s Science. 303 eow 
H National Subscription Agency 
OW Oldest of the in the U.S. 
Order all PERIODICALS American 
TO and Foreign, at CLUB RATES. Send 
ers oo th Books, and Station 
S AVE of every kind at wholesale rates, 
A full line of SOHEDLER’S SUPERIOR 
GLOBES always on hand. Price-list on 
MO N EY application. School Supplies,all kinds. 
» | Address HENRY D. 
253 as 13% Bromfield St,, Boston, Mass. 
CYCLOPEDTIAS. 
We make a specialty of CYCLOPEDIAS. Send for 
terms and particulars. 
N. TIBBALS & SONS, 
THOMPSON, BROWN & 00. 
23 Hawley St. Boston, Mass. 
PUBLISH 
Bradbury’s Eaten’s Practical Arithmetics; 
66 +6 Elementary Arithmetic; 
Bradbury’s Algebra, Geometry, Trigonome- 
try, and Surveying; 
Stone’s History of England ; 
Meservey’s Book-Keeping, single and dou- 
ble entry, for High-schools and Academies ; 
for grammar schools. 
ce” Send for Descriptive Circular. 370 
D. VAN NOSTRAND’S 
SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS. 
PRESOOTT’S QUALITATIVE CHEMISTRY, - 
ATTWOOD’S BLOW-PIPE ASSAYING 
RAMMELSBURG’S CHEMICAL ANALYSIS, - 
JONES'S EXPERIMENTAL ORGANIO OHEMISTRY, .75 
MOTT’S CHEMIST’S MANUAL. 8vo, «+ «+ 6, 
CALDWELL & BRENEMAN’S CHEMICAL PRACTICE, 1.50 


Sheppard’s Constitution. 

stamp for complete Catalogue. Teach- 
OYES & CO., 

372tt 134 Nassau Street, New York. 

Combining Oral and Written Work. 

Meservey’s Book Keeping, single entry, 
BEILSTEIN’S CHEMIOAL ANALYSIS, e 

23 Murray St. & 27 Warren St., N. Y. 


SEND LIST OF 


SCHOOL 
BOOKS 


You wish to dispose of, and we will make 
offer for Cash or Exchange. 


VanWinkle & Weedon, 


90 Chambers St., N. ¥. City. 


TEXT-BOOKS ON 
ARCHITECTURE, BUILDING, ETC. 


D u cloth .. 

HARTFIELD’S House Carpentry cloth..... 
r an J eeere 

RUSKIN’S Seven Lamps, 12mo, cloth ......- --- 
bed Lectures on Architecture, 12mo. cl.... 

~ Poetry of Architecture, 12mo, cloth.. 
WOOD'S Resistance of Materials, 8vo, cloth...... 
RUSKIN’S Stones of Venice. 8 vols., cloth. .... 
és 8 vols., cloth ex... 

“ Plates to Stones of Venice, 8vo, cl. ex. 6 


+4 A of these volumes will be sent for examin® 
tion, wit erence to introduction, FREE, by m4! 
on receipt of two-thirds of the printed price. 


‘Published by JOHN WILEY & SONS, New York. 


*," New Complete Catalogue gratis. 3% 
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